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For the New-Yorker, 
THE BROKEN LYRE. 
‘Thus the broken music 
Non ube art thou, negleated ly 
To many « human heart!’ rie 
In a lone, deserted hall 
A broken lyre was lying, 
And through the ancient casements 
The sullen wind was sighing ; 
And all the strings of that gentle harp, 
Save one, were snapped in twain, 
And it answered the gusts of the fitful wind 
With a sad and mournful strain. 
“Oh where,” it sighed, “ is the hand that swept 
My chords in days of yore? 
It lieth cold, in the silent grave— 
It will waken my voice no more : 
I remember well the low soft voice 
And step as the light wind free, 
And the silvery laugh of that lovely girl, 
As she touched the strings in gice. 


“ But the spoiler came and sapped the flower 
That was too bright for earth, 
And the bounding step grew feebly slow, 
And hushed the voice of mirth ; 
And when she struck the lyre again, 
And sung of by-gone years 
In tones of saddened tenderness, 
Her eyes were filled with tears. 
* At length, one glowing summer's eve, 
She closed her eyes and slept, 
And strangers entered silently, 
And gathered round and wept ; 
And many a sigh burst from their lips, 
And mournful words were spoken, 
As, whispering low among themselves, 
They said ‘her heart was broken !’ 
And ever from that saddened hour 
Neglected I decay ; 
Thou canst not wake iny voice again, 
Wild, fitful, and away!" 
The plaintive voice was hushed and still, 
* “— The mighty wind rushed by 
And snapped in twain that sorrowing chord, 
With a sound like the lone dove's ery. 
’T is ever thus with memory 
That round the fond heart clings, 
When stern misfortune’s withering blast 
Has snapped all other strings: 
Recalling things once loved, now lost, 
By many a treasured token, 
Till one great power asserts its sway, 
And life’s last link is broken! 8. P. 


Mre. Hemans. 


—_—_— 
For the New-Yorker. 
THOUGHTS ON THE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER AND 
WRITINGS OF EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, 

No cotemporary writer surpasses Mr. Bulwer, either in 
pretension or popularity. The admirable successor of Smol- 
lett and Fielding, Mr. Dickens, equals him in the last respect, 
but is, withal, a very modest man—for an author. The first- 
named gentleman is the most successful of literary impostors, 
having palmed off more absurdity and nonsense on the public 
than any other writer of the present day. Possessing one 
quality alone in perfection, he has obtained, from a skilful 
exercise of it, the credit of possessing all others. Were we 
weak enough to be deluded by the baits he holds out in his 
prefaces, we should have considered him the most original 


speaks of analyzing certain passions and painting certain 
characters, as if no one had ever succeeded before in similar 
attempts. He will show how faulty other writers have been, 
to infer his own superiority—building his own reputation on 
the ruins and fragments of other writers, like those modern 
architects who would erect edifices of stone from the defaced 
statues of antiquity. 

As a writer of fiction, Mr. Bulwer has attempted much; 
let us see what he has really accomplished. In what has he 
succeeded, or in what failed? His failures, in our estimate, 
predominate so greatly, that we will begin with them. 

His chief characters are, lovers, students, fine gentlemen, 

men of the world, and public personages. The first are any 
thing but true and sincere; they are, rather, elegant liber- 
tines. His stud intended, as we suppose, as representa- 
tives of their author under different phases—are good critics 
| enough, and shrewd observers, but feverish in their aspira- 
| tions, and misanthropic. His fine gentlemen, and men of the 
world, are well drawn; this is his forte, and he executes it 
conamorc. He is strongest in delineating heartlessness and 
worldly folly. Of late, since he has been elevated into pub- 
lic life, he has conceived a great passion for describing public 
men. An intense egotism pervades all his characters. He 
draws from himself, we suspect, for most of his materials; 
and from the singleness of his own character, there Its a 
great sameness in all his works. His egotism, too, is not of 
the frank, relying nature of the great old writers, but it is an 
uneasy composition ef artificial modesty and irritable vanity. 
All of the dramatis persone are cut after the same pattern, 
and made from the same block; each ‘one of a class resem- 
bles all the others of the same class. Their sentiments are 
provided for the i d-hand, not of spontaneous 
growth; they set awkwardly on them. 
His philosophy is borrowed from the French; his head is 
filled with maxims drawn from the moralists of that nation, 
and from Latin writers. He is a a great admirer of Helve- 
| tius—a sensualist, a glittering, paradoxical sophist. He is a 
| Frenchman in disguise, with nothing of the Eoglishman about 
him; without the brilliancy of the former; and certainly des- 
titute of the solidity of the latter. His intellect is of an in- 
termediate quality between the two. He affects the meta- 
physical critic and speculatist; but is a most shallow theorist 
in morals, though nice in discriminating artificial characters, 
and their governing motives. His morality is most dangerous 
in its tendency, and licentious to the core. He is thought 
very philosophical by those who study metaphysics in works 
of fiction—the last resort of ‘divine philosophy.’ 

In point of style, he is mechanically elaborate, strained and 
tedious. There is no easy current—no plain ground-work ; 
every thing is poked into the reader's face. He writes as 
one who reads every thing in an emphatic tone. ll his sen- 
tences ought to be printed in capitals, for he tries to be start- 
ling in every phrase. He has no repose—no calm—no dig- 
nity. He has striking observations, but seems to care little 
about their truth. His style is partly French, partly Ger- 
man, and slightly English. In his epigrammatic passages, 
| which are his best, he is French ; in his rhapsodies, where he 
drops down plump into the region of bombast, he is German; 
and in his prefaces, where he aims at elegant criticism, he is 
a writer of most slovenly English. His familiarity is labored 
and heavy, his trifling ridiculous and silly. To trifle with 
elegance is a nice art, and Mr. Bulwer cannot acquire it ; the 
more eagerly he pursues it, the worse he writes. He is ut- 
terly deficient in humor; and the semblance of wit he has is 
& certain smartness, the effect of style. He has none of 
James's fine description and trite skill in the conduct of his 
narratives. He is a great admirer of Tom Jones; why not 











art. His story is inharmonious in the management of inci- 
dent, and abrupt. He has no power of fusion in his mind, 
and cannot melt down his materials into a continuous whole. 
Every thing stands out by itself—the incidents being the es- 
sence of commonplace. His high personages are inflated 
talkers, his low characters retailers of ribaldry and vulgarity. 
His essays at eloquence are lamentable instances of sheer 
thapsody. What, then, has he? Why, these practical quali- 
ties, which carry every thing before them: He knows the 
public taste well; just what it will take—how much it will 
bear. He has calculated all the chances of imposition, and 
is familiar with the art of making the most of the very mean- 
est materials. He has tact, and great industry; « very 
clever compiler of romances. He is a perfect master of all 
the tricks of authorship and all the devices of book-making. 
He wants nature and genius, but he has ability and perse- 
verance. No one can deny his general scholarship and crit- 
ical acumen; but then he has a Frenchman’s taste, being 
easily caught by glitter. The high opinion he entertains of 
Young, and writers of his description, discovers the tone of 
Mie ret dae slintee’of the fashionable world and of extiicel 
life. He rules supreme in the drese-circle and the salon. He 
is a master of badinage and raillery. Into the world of na- 
ture he has never found entrance; to natural passion, which, 
“ masteriess, sways us to the mood of what she likes or 
loathes,” he is an utter stranger. Whenever he assumes en- 
thosiasm—for it never has the appearance of rising out of the 
subject—he writes with a bastard beat, as different from gen- 
wine enthusiasm as gold leaf is different from pure gold, or as 
fire painted en the canvass is different from the real element. 
He wants the lofty dignity of the greatest intellects, but frets 
and fumes, on every occasion, into something like declama- 
tion. In fine, he is a skilful literary manufacturer, but will 
rank with the Capulets twenty years hence. If he lives that 
length of time, he will outlive his own reputation; and may 
cry out, if wise, with good-natured Master Betty, in the de- 
cline of life, “Oh, Memory! Memory!” &. Tur Anatysr. 

“For the New-Yorker. 
THE FORSAKEN. 


Come, sit ye doon, my sister Jean, 
Come, sit ye doon by me, 
An’ let my head so weary lean 
As it fu’ fain would be. 
Bright, bright the moon yestreen shone, Jean, 
An’ gay walked ower the lea, 
While eerie wandered I, an’ lone, 
As ne'er I used to be. 
The place o’ tryste was Baudrick Burn, 
A wee aboon the mill— 
An’, oh dear Jean! my heart grew grit 
An’ grat I out my fill. 
The times cam’ owre me that had bean 
In a’ their lightsome glee, 
When I was a’ in a’ to him, 
And he was a’ to me. 
He met me, maistly, just as wont, 
An’ spak, what ca’d he, kind— 
But a’ was strange, an ‘s very laugh 
Rins cauldly through my mind. 
He treated lichtly all that 's past, 
An’ careless said 't might be 
We ’d meet, and crack, in after years, 
O’ ilka thoctless spree! 
Oh Jean, oh Jean, my sister dear ! 
My head grows sairer wrang: 
Fain, fain I wish this dream aase-ewre, 











of writers, as well as the profoundest of philosophers. He 





study that perfect narrative !—perfect, at least, as a work of 


An’ sleepin’ sound ere lang! BB 




















SO NNET....Amy. 
Fain would I paint her to your wondering eyes, 

And yet the task I scarcely dare essay ; 

My pencil boasts not the ethereal dyes 

That to your mind her beauty might convey. 

Could I express the radiant smiles that play 
Around those lips, rich im their rosy hues, 

Or might I bid a gleam of sunlight stay 
Wherewith to tint her waving tresses true— 
Her beaming eye. softer than softest blue, 

With more of deep expression, it were vain 
Attempting to portray; Art never threw 

Such flitéing blushes o’er a cheek, nor drew 

A form so faultless, free from every stain, 


As she in meckness wears—the subject of my strain! 





by From the Southern Literary Messenger. 

ouhs. etters from New-¥ ork......NO. I. 

yoodgPRHOLD me, my dear Messenger, seated quietly and cozily 

iL BRsttic, with books and papers strown around me “in 
“mds 


mired disorder,” inditing my first epistle of a series 
ligeatidowaders! I would fain, here upon tarde: 
bashpesbeld.of my better acquaintance with them, win their ki 
ions and favorable regards. Though far away 
OTE worm couthera hearts, 1 weal being wales into 
‘édinmunion with theirs, and draw, as it were, by the 
power of sympathy, to my distart nook, a portion 
.gefahat.genereus good-will, which rte bountifully dispensed 
ese whe are near them. I shall write with a rapid and 
P ing pen, concerning the changes and chances of this 
“4? great Babel ;” for, in the loophole of my retreat, I can 
mark all its engoings and net feel its crowd. 

Seldom is there ever a wonder here which can boast so 
respectable a duration as that of “ nine days;” the most im- 
portant event would be forgotten in less than a week, were 
it followed by no continuing consequences, and it is never 

’ talked about for than two revolutions of this sublunary sphere. 
A circumstance that would convulse a smal] town for months, 
passes over us in a single hour, leaving no other traces than 
the cloud which poured out the summer shower. We see the 

lurid flash of the lightning, hear the deep muttering of the 
thunder, feel the copious downfalling of the rain: but soon it 
is all over, and people come forth from their shelter, and, at 
most, observe “‘ Quite a shower!” If another were to occur 

im tea minutes afterward, there is all probability that the 

first would be forgotten. We are a thoughtless, hurrying 
race—we live only in the present—the past and the future 
are alike unregarded. 

Take, as an illustration of my remarks, the state of effer- 
vescence into which our community was stirred a little more 
than a year since, by the success of Atlantic Steam Naviga- 








for the especial delectation of your many fair and | 


THE NEW-YOREER. 
—_—_——_—$ 
than “the mast of some high admiral ;” or, I will, in the 
balloon of my fancy, take an aéronaatic excursion to the gray 

of the Rocky and return with a series of 
« Views” like Sir illiam Stewart, or with the fins of strand- 
ed fishes, which, when beheld through the telescope of com- 
parative anatomy, shall by the side of the whale's, 
like the whale’s L: jexmpiaiiion with the minnow’s. Being 
relieved of that sentence, grandiloquent as its theme de- 
mands, I proceed to say briefly, I shall go 

“From gay to grave, from lively to serene,” 

with heedless , and step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous as often as it sme. I shall be preéminently 
i and never digress—having no subject, I cannot 





gression as a piece of outrageous insolence on the part ef an 
author, that the reader is bound to resent. 

Incidentally I have referred to the “Views” of scenes | 
among the Rocky Mountains, brought to New-York by Sir 
William Stewart. The worthy Baronet was so good as to 

it of their exhibition upon the walls of “the Apollo | 

lery of Painting and Sculpture.” They were fourteen in| 
number, and executed with wonderful power and spirit, | 
though by no means entitled to the estimate of finished pro- | 
ductiens. The artist’s name is Miller; he is of Baltimore ; | 
I am not certain whether he did not accompany Sir William | 
|| to Europe, whither he has lately gone, and taken his pictures | 
with him. He will feel great pride as well as pleasure in| 

showing such evidences of his j 
| to his English friends; and well he may, for two reasons. | 
The first of these is, that the artist has made the Knight, | 
|| with his long nose, a prominent figure in each scene; always | 
|| mounted on the same noble locking steed. This is permis- | 


| 





discursive, uF . 
digress, if I would—and I am glad of it, for I look upon di- || Money 


|| the commission. Moreover, it s\ 





members to her » the portrait never could have been 
wy eee Sa seem to have decided in favor 
r ; ird gives a cogent, and so far as I 
am able my ids from a ealiny ierectigetion of the matter, 
sufficient reason for his dissent. It seems te me that the 
members of the St. George stand towards Mr. Sully precise- 
ly in the relation of publishers to an au' The author 
hae a right, if he so wishes, to preserve a copy of his manu- 
script for his own use ; bus feo Sen eo cake 
manuscript, already disposed of, to a second publisher. The 
value of the picture of the Queen consists in its singleness, 
so far as the public are to pay for seeing it. If Mr. Sully 
shows his for money, or so as to prevent the t of 
to the owners of the original, he y their 
right and destroys the very purpose which they bad in view 
in engaging end remunerating his services. It is no answer 
to this to say that the price given was i vate. The time 
for such an objection went by with Mr. Sully's acceptance of 
Sn ae oe 
en) the unit ring a distinction, which, to 
an artist, hy vealty at fortune. The picture is 
said to be a likeness; but fault is found with its design as 
well as execution. Its parts are said to be out of harmony 
with each other—the upper part of the figure not to corres- 
pond with the lower. Dignity and repose mark the head 
and bust, while haste and a hurried step are displayed by the 
little lady’s unmentionables and feet. But I will say nothing 


g 


i 


, in the far, wild West, | further, till we go together to see the original picture—which 


will soon be exhibited by the Society. 

Stout's statue of the Queen, to be seen at the Stuyvesant 
Institute, is universally spoken of as a work of considerable 
merit. It is probably correct in proportion and stature—the 


|| sible, and no more to be carped at than that Phidias should , feet do not appear so exquisitely small as those of its illus- 


i have chosen to chisel his name on the base of his statue of | 
|| Jupiter. To make our simile correct, Mr. Miller should | 
| have been the person introduced ; but it matters not, a genius | 


|| like his is secure of its ascendency. A second reason for) 


trious archetype. Of Catlin’s Gallery of Indian portraits, 
costumes, scenes, &c., in the same building, I may give you, 
by and by, a detailed account, although I am no connoisseur 
in art. It will be better for Mr. Catlin that Iam not. He 
has been absent from the city with his collection for a year 





|| great inward satisfaction to Sir William Stewart, while dis- 
|| Playing these fine paintings, must be the proofs, which they 


| afford, of that remarkable enterprise and lofty spirit, which | 


| : ; 
|| led him to undergo the fatigues and perils of a journey to. 
|| those royal dominiens of Nature. He is said to be possessed | 





past, and has recently returned, advertising that he has 
made numerous additions. He is a man of real genius and 
large knowledge, and should not condescend to emblazon 
| himself after the style of medical empiricism. Many months 


\ of a very large fortune and to have elected to expend it in || *¢0, I read a letter from Mr. Spring Rice, Chancellor of the 


| this novel way—certainly much more striking than if he had | 
| made Lord Elgin his “ illustrious predecessor,” and broken 
| noses and arms and legs from every statue that the Goths 


| and Vandals had spared for a more ignoble sacrilege. In- | 


\| stead of indulging his love of the beautiful among objects of 
I virtu in Italy and Greece, he chose to obey the dictates of 
| a nobler taste ; and in the manifestations of Nature's works, 


Exchequer, giving permission to Mr. Catlin to enter his col- 


i lection in England, free of duty, provided that they were not 


sold in the United Kingdom. Of this permission it would 
have been wisdom in Mr. Catlin to have availed himee!f. 
There is one display now in the city, which, horrible dictu, 
is said to be of a place altogether shocking to “ cars polite.” 
Of all climates, during the hot weather which is about to en- 


|| he experienced a more elevated delight than he could have | %¥¢, it may be supposed that that of The Infernal Regions” 


| derived from the discovery of the finest specimens of ancient 


would be the most disagreeable to a non-resident. Yet such 


art. It is said that Sic William returned to England, deeply | is the name held up to attract “ loafers” during the summer 


|| impressed with the grandeur and 


maguificence of American | *lstice! 


It has been wisely remarked that “the worst 


|| Scenery, as well as imbued with a respect for our institutions || ¥*¢ You can pat a man to is to hang him ;” yet it seems hard- 


| and national character. 


The testimony of one true gentle- | 





ly less cruel to exhibit his skeleton, afterwards in the mimic- 


tion. That was an event of the vastest importance; probably | man, like Sir William Stewart, is worth a thousand books by | ‘Y of a situation, supposed to be occumed by his soul. 


nothing mightier could have 
gether of two great realms—this bridging of the ocean—this 
epproech to an annibilation of space and time—this swpen- 
dous triumph of human skill. And yet what was its effect ! 
Did it agitate the river of commerce or change its course? 

id it break up any great deep in social existence? No! it 
was simply averred that “a new era” had commenced. 
True enough—but what an era! Yet, so far as could be ob- 
served on the surface of affairs, there was some pitching and 
rolling, some tumbling of the billows, some foam—an effer- 
vescence, as we not too dis ingly cail it—and then the 
usual smoothness : that is, if a tide which is per- 


ig 


petually ebbing and flowing can be smooth. Men talked || 
about Atlantic Steam Navigation ; and editors wrote about it; | 


and the Mayor and tion and the ladies visited the 
“ Steamers ;” and crowds pressed upon the Battery railings 


to observe their arrival and departure: and, after no great |, the surest indication of good breeding. 


i 


h of time, no more curiosity seemed to be entertained 
this absorbing subject! 
Wye whe wl of steam ships is no more noticed than 


tt 
5 
F 


go on and tell of “the late commercial embarrass- 
— most terrible sequence of catastrophes that 
of 


sEPEQy. 
ae 


before my eyes in this city, how transitory are the 
ions that follow the mightiest shocks ! ~Y 


i 


, with a feeling of self-reproach at having alluded at all 
it is older than yesterday, I turn me to the liv- 
present! 
nk not that I mean to fetters upon my humor. 
» I will muse over columns, prate of the 
about old ruins, and moralize over the 
upires. With the author of “ Behe 
Builders,” I will, it my mood $0 prompts, 
of ante-Columbian nations, delve 


SR ERTSE ASE 
Hine 
ee tr 


vast cemetries 
charnels, disinter the fossil monuments of a gi- 


doweuing none ee aed 


F 
if 
i 





Now, the coming and going of || claim, at least, to the attention of your readers, viz., that of 


abric of society is blandly designated)}—I |, sojourners in this goodly city of Gotham. 
the effects of “the great fire,” and show, i of some, and if you opine that it will confer pleasure upon 
influence of such occurrences on the world that | yourself and your friends, to resort to chem in my poor so- 


But I ‘ 
of a New Yorker to dwell upon “ ieodtopagal shumeed” a 


greatly mistaken, the result of his excursion will be to stimvu- | 
| late others, like himself, to tread the same strange and wild 
|| regions of adventure. It is now becoming more and more 
| fashionable for English ladies and gentlemen of rank to visit 
|| our shores; and the desirable consequence must be to ameli-| 
| orate and refine our customs and manners, and to produce | 
|, that interchange of pleasant thoughts and kindly sentiments | 
| which is the best bond of national as it is of social friend-| 
|| ship. Within the past year, the Countess of Westmoreland 
has been residing for many months in New York, and she 
has moved freely and unostentatiously in our elegant circles, 
l and been treated with that deference which is due to the 
|| station she — in her own country, and which can al- 
|| ways be exte without servility, or any compromise of | 
| that republican simplicity which is justly regarded with us as | 


As I mean that my letters shall possess one somnnadenttel 


brevity, I cannot, my dear Messenger, so dilate on the topics 

that rise to mymind, as I could wish. You will not, however, 
|| €xpect me on one occasion to take you to all the attractions 
|| ot amusement, which are now offered both to citizens and 
But I will speak 


ciety, I shall be very happy in « subsequent number to play 


Sully’s full length portrait of Victoria, in her coronation 
robes, ascending the steps of her throne, is now on exhibition 
|in Broadway. This is a copy, the property of the artist, and 
displayed for his own private emolument. The original, be- 
longing to the St. George’s Society of Philadelphia, is in 
Boston, and the from visiters there are to be ap 
priated fatal of the Gand of the Beilety, the honovclons 
| aim of which is to assist destitute Englishmen. You cannot 
have failed to notice the long account of an arbitration given 
ona Sm, which arose between Mr. Sully and the mem- 
bers of the St. George’s Society, as to the ownership in the 


than this linking-to-' your Halls, Hamiltons and Fiddlers; and if we are not || Among the pleasant concomitants of “ The Infernal Regions,” 


| real skeletons of malefactors executed in Ohio are pleasingly 
|enumerated! ‘Oh, tempora! Oh, mores!" What will be, 
| what can be, man’s lower invention, to torture money from 

the pockets of fools! Don’t imagine for a moment, Mr. Mes- 
| sepger, that I have been or intend to take you to a place like 
|that! Heaven forbid! Such sights are splendid and sub- 
| lume only in poetry. It is very thrilling to read of 
“ Blue dames dancing on 8 dungeon floor;” 
| Or of that Stygian lake 

“ Whose every wave breaks on a living shore, 
Heaped with the damned like pebbiea,” 

but extremely objectionable in reality or in representation to 
gentlemen, who, like printers, know what it is to have “‘ the 
devil to pay.” 

In literature, New York is rapidly becoming the London 
of the United States. Authore now visit this metropolis in 
search of patronagé and subsistence, as Crabbe went up to 
London. He must indeed be poor in capacity who cannot 
find sufficient literary employment to keep him from starving. 
The “ gray goose quill” is at best a poor instrument, with 
which to carve out a man's way in this hard and noisy world; 
| but that it can be wielded to better advantage bere than in 
ee cities of the Union, the number of new books which 
emanate from our presses, abundantly testify. I have left 
myself but scant room, in which to descant on this prolific 
theme ; it is too capacious to be included in the concluding 
segment of a letter. In the course of our correspondence | 
shall have much to say about books and authors. You may 
anticipate also some sketches of the most prominent persor 
ages, directing the periodical press. I believe the alitors 
are all at their desks, at present, with the jon of Col. 
Webb, who went to England in the Great Western. The 
Courier Enquirer, however does does not seem to sutler 
the sli paralysis in his absence ; for 


by the talents of 
his coadjutor, Mr. John O. Sargent, it is sustained with ad- 
mirable vigor. The country, i , does not contain a more 
luminous, forcible and correct writer upon political subjects 
than Mr. Sergent. His style is formed upon the noblest 
models of the English school, and he has transfused into his 








copyright, patent og invention of this re. It : 


masner not only the energy but the ease of such masters 69 
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Burke and Mackintosh. His wit, also, is as keen and bril- 
Sant ge apemmsane beds opt of as good 

t me not antici m sketches. 

Aolamahen to, fae tre = yo I hear the 
booming of cannon. Does it announce arrival of the 
Liverpool? It must—for this is Sunday evening, and no 
other event could cause such big-mouthed explosions. Hark! 
I hear another sound of more portentous omen. The bells 
are ringing for fire! I look from my window. The sky dark- 
ens ne proms beri with the ascending smoke, and the 

I must descend into the street and inquire 
the news. * 7 o . * * 7 


Up in my attic once morc, most excellent M , to 
furnish you with another illustration of the rapidly shifting 
panorama of events, beheld by “the lookers on here in Vi- 
enna.” I meta gentioman of my acquaintance, who but a 
little more than two months since departed for England, 
Voici ! returged in ‘‘ the Liverpool.” She brings good news 
io gateend = * pone all Wall-street will be delight- 

» re! it still rages—it has already destroyed the 
beautiful ‘‘ Church of the Ascension" —the church ministered 
to by Dr. Eastbura—(him who was lately elected to and de- 
clined the Bishoprick of Maryland)—and many dwelling 
houses are crumbling into ruin beneath the rage of the de- 
structive element. A friend, who was present, told me that 
he saw a small library of choice old books thrown pitilessly 
from the windows of « burning house! This loss excites my 
liveliest sympalhies. Nothing can replace it. How I mourn 
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been led away by its effects from the plain and even tenor of 
calm criticism. We are aware that criticism depends much 
on the mood and mind of the critic. At this period we are 
all agog for crisiees. Nobody wants to on the road, but 
ee 2 ee « ee ej , as if 
travel no object bat its conclusion; we live, as if life had 
no purpose but its ending. = eee ee 
torn noses at every thi 

armen eaionn eae aeay te 

entertain a distant of the most favorable conclusion. 
For such Mr. Miller’s Essays are not ; though they 
will find some of them light and entertaining. But we con- 
fess that, liking those popers which have amused us by their 
humorous c istics, we have been much more captiva- || j 
ted with the graver examples. Several remind us strong 
of Lamb; but the best are the author’s own; and this 









eration restores us to the first. ideas, and yet the absolute of the matters brought 
‘ Home Revisited’ is a trite theme, and has been illustra- || forward for its exercise? We go on: 

ted by many a sweet and pleasing pen;—never so heppily|| “ Then there was that old tea-board, with the stately lady 

as now. in a garden on the centre, herself tree. 
“The commonest objects,” observes the writer, “‘ become || But that tray was only used on rare occasions—real ‘ white- 

endeared to us by absence; things which we before scarcely || cake days,’ when some cousin or aunt came to tea; and the 


deigned to notice are then found to possess strange charms, 
bringing to the memory many a fo: gotten incident, and to the 
heart many an old emotion, to which they had been dormant | 
for years. Never did these thoughts and feelings come upon | 
me more strongly than when, a few months ago, I left Lon-| 
don to visit my native home—to place my feet upon the very | 








for the poor owner! He has perhaps spent many days of 
his life in collecting these rare aaeanens and 2 


the precious little missal in silver clasps that he doated upon 

Addio! You see that I have chosen a simple title to these, 
my papers; I might have fallen upon a stranger one, but not 
one which more plainly and directly told the truth. I“ trust | 
I have a good conscience ;” nay, more—with uncle Toby I 
know that I have a good conscience. Therefore, with truth 
and without ostentation, I may sign myself by a Latin name, 
expressive of that honesty which every man may modestly 
claim, and entreat you in your orisons to remember all the 
sins of Your faithful 

June, 30, 183". .—— PROBUS. 
From Colman's Monthly Miscellany. 
SONNET....By Miss Woovraivce. 

KEATS. 


*** “The excitensent of spirit was too much for his frame to sus. || 


tain, and @ blow from b 


warter ng about the same time, 
hoch Shp camash thet be a friend, with tears, his heart was 
reaking.” 


“On his death-bed, in the bitterness of his heart at the malicious | 
power of his enemies, he desired these words to be engraven on his | 
tomb-stone: ‘ Here lies one whose name was writ in water.’ " 


bat —_ Memoir of Keats. 
Aun! it is sad to see the tender flower 
Bow its meek head and die before the cold; 
And ead it is to see the dark cloud lower 
Over the poor lamb, far wand’ring from the fald ! 
'T is sad to know that beauty must decay ; 
To feel the breaking of Love's heart-linked chain; 
And yet, o'er these Hope sheds a cheering ray. 
But ah! most sad, most hopeless is thy strain, 
Unhappy Keats!—the shrinking child of song 
Who nobly strove to bear the weight of wrong 
Bengal, by ungenerous foes, till parting life 
the spirit from its feeble frame ; 
And now he rests from earthly care and strife, 
While deep within our hearts is writ his name. 
Dewey Farm, Stockbridge, May 20, 1839. 


—_ 





From the London Literary Gazette. 
REVIEW, 

RURAL SKETCHES ; By Tromas Mitcer, author of ‘A Day inthe 
Woords,’ * Beauties of the Country,’ ‘ Roystom Gewer,’ &c. 12mo. | 
pp. 35%. London, 1839, | 
Watcome again is our Basket Maker turned Book Maker. 

But is it right and pleasant, says some delicate reader, to be 
ever recalling to memory the wicker trade, in which our now 
acknowledged and popular author began his humble career? 
Yes; for Miller has too much sense to be ashamed of that 
origin from which his genius has lifted him. For the past 
he has no cause to blush, and of the present he has every | 
cause to be proud—more proud, since it has sprung from his | 
own inborn, native, and untutored endowments, Nature has| 
been liberal to him, and he is gratefully requiting her genc- 
rous gifts by shewing bow warmly he has worshiped her 
beauties, and how deeply sensible he is of her innocent love- 
liness and potent charms.” His adoration is of the genuine 
spirit, his descriptions of the true quality; and his attach- 
ment, whether to the a homely, finely consistent with 
the ohject that enkindles his breast. 

We have, indeed, been much struck with the paper which 
opens this volume. Our previous exalted opinion of the abil- 
ities, and affectionate interest in the success of the writer, 
have been excited into a degree of enthusiasm by its extraor- 
dinary display of natural talent and feeling. We are free to 
confess, that we have never met with any thing of a similar 
c which has touched and delighted us so much; and 
we think, when we have run his ‘ Home Re- 


now they are || affected feeling, no imaginary delight, but a mad, wild eager- | 


hearth-stone by which I had sat when a boy. Mine was no} 
deluged in water aud trampled under rude feet—all, all, 4 ness to look upor the old woods and green hills which had | 
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been familiar to me from childhood, and to which my mind || old drawer was a true index to my mind in those da: 
| had so often sailed on the dreamy wings of pleasure, asleep || who looked therein might discover the true taste of i 
| or awake, just as fancy wandered. The old house was still | pier. Old and worm-eaten as it may now seem, it 
the same, and every thing it contained seemed to stand in the || tained the literary treasures—the works 
very position that they occupied twenty years ago. There || speare and Milton. How little it took to make me 
was no change, saving that they appeared to look older— || those days! A dry crust from the large bread-crock, w 
somehow more venerable ; but the alteration was more in my- || yet under the old table; Shak , or a volume 
| self than the objects I looked upon. I gazed upon the old || Scott’s immortal novels; a day of sunshine, and that a 
| clock, and fancied that the ancient monitor had undergone a || day, and I had but to traverse a single street, enter Foxby 
| great change since my boyish days; it seemed to have lost | Lane, and bury myself in the woods, to reach my own heaven. 
| that sharp, clear clicking with which it had greeted mine | No pri object—no ambition ; poverty was never felt, 
|ears when a child; and when it told the hour, it spoke ina| and therefore unknown; so long furnished 
more solemn tone than that of former years. I looked upon | forth its crust, all was pleasure, for the clear brook im the 
the brass figures which ornament the ‘old clock-face, until } wood was never dry. Ariel passed not a happier life than 
fancy began to trace a resemblance between myself and them. blossomed Mid 
| In former days they looked bright and gladsome ; they seemed | 
not to bend under the huge load they supported; but now; ing @ ; 
they have a care-worn look about them, and what they seemed || _“ And have I,” exclaims the poet, “ forgotten those days? 
to bear once with a playful grace, now hangs upon them like No! I traversed the scenes with as much pleasure last sum- 
a burden. Their brows, too, seemed heavy, as if they od — as ever fy my ery ody vo me, if 
passed away | years in painful thought. The gilt balls, | a moment t proud at thougt t emotions 
which Zeontaan ie tall Awe were tarnished; the golden || which I had gathered in those lovely solitudes had been waft- 
worlds into which my fancy had so often conjured them, were | ed to. a thousand hearths. I carried the sweet sights and 
gone; the light that played around them in other days was | sounds of the woodland with me into the huge city ; and mazy 
di d; the hine rested upon them uo longer. I heard | & time, while bending over my lonely hearth, they have come 
the clock-chains slipping at intervals, as if they could not |, Upon me like music from heaven, and I have ‘blessed them 
keep pace with time; they seemed weary with long watching; || unaware.’ From the low humming of umseen insects in the 
| they could no longer keep a firm foot-hoold down the steep | air, to the heavy murmuring of the bee, as it flew singing 
hill which they had traversed so many years. I looked on | from flower to , aco or was lost amid the drowsy brawling 
those ancient figures, now black with age, and which were | of the brook, had my heart become a treasurer of their melo- 
| bright when they pointed out my hours of pleasure. They no |) dies. There I first beard the solemn tapping of the wood- 
| longer told the time when my play-fellows would call upen | pecker, measuring the intervals of silence, and saw the blue- 
me to wander jnto the green fields; they warned me that it | winged jay, as she went screaming through the a. 
was nearly the hour for the delivery of letters, and I became || brage, startled by the harsh sounding of the w ~ 
anxious to hear from those whom | had left nearly two hun- || strokes. Sometimes the gray rabbit stole noisclessly ase 
|dred miles behind me ;—another home and o:her cares came || spirit past me through the long grass, or the rudd 
\before me. I called Memory a coward for thus reverting to | caught my eye as he bounded from branch to branch. 
the past. I summoned him before me, and he stood up in | the melancholy ring-dove struck up her mournful note, and 
| my own likeness—a boy who had seen but twelve summers. | was answered by the cuckoo, as she stood singing on the tall 
I looked upon him, and saw that he was unworthy of the no- |! ash that caught the sunshine by the side of the forest. Then 
tice of Care; that Sorrow disdained to buckle her load upon’! up flew the lark, carrying bis ‘tirra lirra’ heavenward, until 
his back, but gave him his own thoughts for play-things to | he was lost amid the silver of the floating clouds, and the 
amuse himself with, until he could learn the great game of || wide azure of the sky rained down melody. Someumes 
life. I saw why the tempest passed over him harmlessly, |) bell came sounding solemnly over the distant river, (glimpses 
for, like a lowly plant, he had no bulk to oppose te its might; | of which might be seen here and there through the trees, 
and had only, after long years, become a mark for the storm, | until the deep echo was broken by the dreamy ca of the 
with bole and branches strong enough to wrestle against its | rook, or the lowing of some heifer that had lost in the 
power. ‘The r of heaven,” exclaimed I, ‘guideth all || wood, Anon the shrill ‘chithering of the Ciel ei fell 
things aright.’ My eye fell upon the old mirror into which | upon the ear, or the tinkling of sheep-bellls, with the - 
I had looked twenty years ago—on which I had gazed when | bleating of lambs from the neighboring — up sprung 
a child, and marveled how another fire and another room || the pheasant with a loud ‘ whurr,’ the gi his 
why plumage as he divided the transparent green the 
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could stand wichin the compass of so smalla frame. It gave \ ga r e 
me neither flattery noz oo a but gravely threw me back, || underwood in his hasty flight. Sometimes the rr pat- 
seated by the same hearth which 1 had so often scrawled || tering from leaf to leaf with a pleasing sound. or wind 
over with the misshapen figures of men and monsters, when || arose from its slumber, muffling its roar et first, — awe- 
aboy. We confronted each other with a familiar boldness, ken the silence of the forest, and bid the gnarled oaks to 
as if proud that we had stood the wear-and-tear of time so) up their huge limbs for the battle. Nor was it — 
well. We looked seriously, but not unkindly, upon each woodlands alone that all these sweet sounds floated ; | 
other. The image in the mirror seemed as if it would have valley, and outstretched 
accosted me, and had much to utter; ap =e _e we the very air became fil 
as if it scorned to murmur. It gave strange nies. A n 
orm for a moment: a lovely maiden stood arranging her || maid’s song mingled with the voices of children in the green 
ringlets before it; but tat was only fancy, for {remembered . 











visited,’ nove of our readers will be apt to fancy that we have 





, when a boy, with seemed of harness, mixed with the tramp of some 
like & lander erred pple te pe eh an {oSenan as be descended the hill anenpesen ft his 
have moralized for hours on that old mirror, On the wall rattle amid the rustling corn, or the mower ceased 
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looked upon them. The old mill still stood with its huge 
sails resting upon the sky boldly and , as w 1 
watched the moon rising between them, some 


ne Steen Gal On ae Ge eee 

hat clusters of rustic imagery !—what pictures of sylvan 
in the 

bome ! and 


ee eS eS eee it, and an area 
that might stretch hundreds of miles with a wide sea around 
it, on the margin of which I should wander alone, sighing 
away my soul in wishes to regain my native land. Every 
ing would be strange to me; the landscape would call up 
no recollections; I should not have even a tree to call my 
friend, nor a flower which I could say was my own. Ah! 
afer ail, is le something to lock upon the churchyard wheee | 
those that we loved are at rest; to gaze upon their graves, | 
and think over what we have gone through with them, and | 


i 


called ; asa fond mother over the memory of 
some hild that is dead, as if she had but then dis- 
her heart loved it.” 


We shell enly add, that the catire paper is fall of similar 
sentiments; but we trust we have quoted| 
and more! At any rate, we 
80 much that we have left ourselves no room for 
-, and can, therefore, only hastily enu- 

anachronism 
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is very clever and am ° try 
Coachman,’ and ‘The Old Fisherman,’ perfect 

of country manners, and executed with truth and 

~ maed Tommy,’ ‘The Young Outlaw,’ and 
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“ object im the present chapter is to bring before 

readers a few beautiful passages from the works of a ling 

Sine i hie dep eae ate Writings are to0 little known ; 

ho, in his , was a favorite of Rare Ben Johnson, and had 
poems addressed to him by Michael 

Brooke’ Hesbert, Wa ae Drayton, 
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"|| He was a worthy man, and a 


THE NEW-YORKER! 


under the denomination of pastoral in the English lan- 
guage, you look in vain for his name in Essays of Pope, 
Warton, and Johnson, in which profess te treat 


“Poetry ought to be judged by the emotions it awakens, 
more than the mere sounding of words, and the artificial 
of its sentences ; for, after all, it consists in the thought 
the expression ; you cannot feel the words; the image 
up and the feeling it stirs belong to a higher power 
Instance the thousands of lines which 

and read every year, and contain not an atom 
of true . The same power is to be found in descriptive 
or poetry ; for, although in this case the passions are but 
seldom appealed to, yet must the author produce a series of 
pictures, or so shape his thought that it shall call up some 
object which has before been seen, and bring it as forcibly to 
the ——— the reader as + hey before him. This power, 
as we prove, our au possesses to an extent which 
has rarely been excelled.” 

We can select but two of the given examples: 

EARLY MORNING. 
"T is not too late, 
For the turtle and her mate 
Are sitting yet in rest; 
And the throstle hath not been 
Gathering worms yet on the green, 
But attends ber nest. 
“ Not a bird hath taught her young. 
Nor her morning’s lesson sung 
In the shady grove; 
But the nightingale i’ the 
Singing, woke the mounting lark ; 
She records her love. 
“ The sun hath not with his beams 
Gilded yet our crystal streams, 
Rising from the sea; 
Mists do crown the mountain tops, 
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And each myrtle drops; 
’T is but newly day.” 
NIGHT. 


“ Now great Hyperion left his golden throne, 
That on the dancing waves in glory shone; 
For whose declining on the western shore 
The oriental hills black manties ‘wore, 
And thence apace the gentle twilight fled, 
That had from hideous caverns ushered 
All-drowsy Night; who in a car of jet 
By steeds of iron-gray is drawn through the sky; 
The helps of darkness waited orderly. 
The pitchy curtains fell 'twixt earth and heaven; 
And as Night’s chariot through the air was driven, 
Clamor grew dumb; unheard was shepherd's song, 
And silence girt the woods; no warbling 
Talked to the echo; satyrs broke their dance, 
And all the u world lay in a trance. 
Only the curled streams soft chidings kept; 
And little gales, that from the green leaf swept 
Dry summer’s dust, in fearful whisperings stirred, 
As loath te waken any singing bird.” 








From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 

EEN A WHALING CAPTAIN AND A 
ILITARY OFFICER. 

Peruars some ef my readers may have beard of the story 
of the duel between old Captain Lovett of New Bedford and 
the English officer in Demerara. It has been variously re- 
lated, but the only true version is as follows: 

in Zachariah Lovett, after having performed several 
whaling voyages to the Pacific, found himself in command of 
a small brig belonging to New-York on a voyage to Demerara. 
good specimen of a Yankee 

sailor. His heart was full of the milk of human kindness, 


AN “ AFFAIR” 


but he possessed a noble spirit, and would neither give nor || second 


take an insult. 
While his little brig Cinderella lay at anchor in Demerara 
River, Capt. Lovett afternoon entered a coffee-house, 


Snes) 
“ But we can’t wait,” said Captain Bigbee in an insolent 


tone. 
“ You must wait,” coolly replied Captain Lovett. 
“ But we shall do no such ," exclaimed the surly 
and have no idea 


played 
“ ,” continued the officer, “ enough 
lace the balls.” Saying which, with a most impudent air, 
seized one of the balls which Capt. Lovett’s t had 
just driven into the pocket, and caught up another one which 


was near him. 
The matter was growing serious. Capt. Lovett’s eye flashed 
fire; for although he had mingled a deal among Qua- 


kers, and respected that moral sect their humility and 
\Tipgad tioons axl desitel pate of pawmens diam 

cue upa portentous size.— 
“Put those balls upon the table, you scoundrel,” exclaimed 
he ow “and leave the room.” 

“Who do you call scoundrel, you Yankee blackguard? 
Do you know you are talking to one of his Majesty’s officers? 
Take that for your impertinence,” at the same time suiting the 
action to the word, and giving Capt. Lovett a smart rap 
across the shoulders with his cue. But in an instant he re- 
‘ined a blow on his forehead, exactly where ts 

locate the organ of eventuality, which would have felled an 
|ox, and submissively acknowledged the favor by measuring 
= length upon the floor ! 

His brother officers who were with him had the good sense 
!to see that Bigbee was to blame, and although they looked 
|rather black at the Yankees, they wisely forbore to molest 
them further, but assisted the stunned buily to another room, 
where by the help of some restoratives he soon recovered his 
senses. His rage and mortification at the result of the ren- 
contre knew no bounds, and with many a bitter oath he dc, 
clared he would have satisfaction. 
| Before Capt. Lovett left the coffee-house, a billet wns 
apn him by Lieut. James, which — to be a ae 
—a peremptory challenge—from Captain Bigbee, in which it 
| was insisted that arrang hould be made for an early 
| meeting, that he might have an opportunity to wash off the 
affront he had received, in Cape. Levew' heart's blood. 
| Capt. Lovett smiled when he saw such manifestations of 
Christian spirit. “ Tell Capt. Bigbee,” said he, “that I 
| will not him; he shall have the qpportunity he so ear- 
|nestly seeks. Although not a fighting man, I am familiar 
| with the duel laws, and if he will be to-morrow morning on 
the bank of the green canal, near the South Quay—rather 
| secluded spot—he shall have satisfaction to his heart's con- 








tent.” 
| Lieut. James bowed politely and withdrew. Capt. Lovett 
went on board the Cinderella soon after, and ordered his 


mate, Mr. Starbuck, also a veteran whale-hunter, to select 
the two best harpoons and have them nicely ground and fit- 
ted, as an opportunity might offer on the morrow of striking 
a porpoise. Mr. Starbuck obeyed his superior officer with 
alacrity, although he wondered not a little why Capt. Lovett 
expected to find porpoises in Demarara River. 

next morning, as soon as all s were called, Capt 
Lovett ordered the boat to be manned, and requested Me 
Starbuck to take the twe harpoons, to each of which some 
eight or ten fathoms of rattling-stuff were attached, and ac- 
company him on shore. In a few moments the boat reached 
the South Quay, where Capt. Lovett was met by severai of 
his countrymen, who had attracted to the spot by the 
rumor of the duel, as well os several merchants and other in- 
habitants of the place. They one and ajl remonstrated with 
Captain Lovett for his folly in consenting to fight with the 
English military bully, who was represented as a practiced 
|| duelist, an expert swordsman and an unrivaled marksman 
|| with a pistol, being sure of his man at twelve paces. Capt. 
| Lovett, however, did not show the least inclination to back 
, out, but on the contrary seemed more eager for the engage 
iment. “[’l give that quarrelsome fellow a lesson,” said be, 
||“ which will be of service to him, and which he will never 
|| forget as long as his name is Bigbee.”’ 
| The challenger, with his forehead ornamented with a large 
| patch to cover the impression left by the Yankee’s knuckles, 
and his swollen eyes dimly twinkling with anger and mortifi- 
cation through two huge, livid circles, accompanied by his 
, soon made his appearance. He was followed by his 
| servant with a pistol-case and an assortment of swords. He 
| bowed stiffly to Capt. Lovett, and Lieut. James, » hing 
the Yankee, asked him if he was willing to fight with swords. 
|| “If so,” said he, “I believe we can suit We have 








after, | brought the small-sword, a neat, gentlemanlike weapon ; the 


| cut-and-thrast, good in a melee, and which will answer indif- 
|ferently in a duel; and the broadsword or cutlass, which is 
| often by those whe are deficient in skill in the ure 


preferred 
the || of arms. My friend, Capt. Bigbee, is expert with 
As the Spallenged party, 


either. You have only to choose. 
you have an t to select your arms. 

“ Of that privilege I am well aware,” replied Capt. Lovett, 
and mean to avail myself of it. 1 shell not fight with swords. 
“I expected as much,” resumed Lieut. James, “ and have 
brought with me e beautiful pair of dueling pistols, with long 
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barrels, rifle bores, and hair triggers. What distance shall I 
measure off?” 


Sight A 
oad 7 eight pace!” ried Lieut, Jame, ite srprised. 
O, very well”—and he measured it off and placed his man 
nits post. Then advancing to Capt. Lovett, he presented 
with a > 
“I do not fight with pistols!” 
“‘ Not fight with pistole—after having refused to fight with 
swords? What : han oe 9 
in a thundering voice, which 
uapae — apr wos “T am the party, 
vea to ing to the laws 
Sdndatneh doch oot eh poeny diya’ 
ast ‘eshest Geapens with which f om ont iliar, and 
on my part is not only not required by the 
oy all, is a mere chimera, bat would 


the dictates of common sense. No; I 
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dear sir,” cried the astonished Lieutenant, “ we 
proceed es to rule in this business. What 
you upon? "—and in "s eye he beheld 
before him a huge bi toned wah Cockeher 
Captain Lovett said nothing, but beckoned to Mr. Starbuck, 
whe approached him with great alacrity, bearing the two har- 


ii 
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: He seized one of the formidable and thrust 
7 _ the hands of Bigbee, who seemed utely paralyzed 


** My weapon,” said he, “ is the jarelin—such as the Gre- 
cian and Roman knights often fought with in olden times—a 
weapon which no man who challenges another, can refuse to 
fight with at the present day, unless he possesses a mean and 
craven spirit.” 

Thus saying he took the station which had been assigned 
him, at eight paces distant from his startled antagonist. He 
coolly bared his sinewy arm—grasped the harpoon, and 
placed himself in an attitude. “1'll bet,” said he, casting a 
triumphant look upon his friends, “‘a smoked herring against 
a sperm whale, that I'll drive the ha through that fel- 
low's midriff the first throw, and will finish him without the 
aid of the lance. Mr. Starbuck,” fiercely continued Captain 
Lovett, in a loud and rough voice, such as is seldom heard, 
awe on board a Nantucket whaling-vessel when a sheal 
of w is in sight, “stand by to haul that fellow in!" 

The mate grasped the line, his eyes beaming with as much 
expectation and delight as if he was steering a boat bow on 
to an eighty barrel whale; while Capt. Lovett poised his bar- 
poon with both hands, keenly eyed the British Captain, 

houted in a tre dous voice, “ Now for it!”’ and drew back 
his arm, as in the act of throwing the fatal iron. 

The Englishman was a brave man—which is not always 
the case with bullies—and he had often marched, without 
flinching, up to the mouth of a cannon. And if he had been 
met in single cembat with an adversary armed with a sword 
or a pistol, or even a dagger or a Queen's arm, he would have 
borne himself manfally. Indeed, he had already acquired an 
unenviable notoriety as a duelist, and had killed his man. 
But the ha was a weapon with which he was altogether 
unacquainted ; and the loud and exulting tones of the Yankee 
Captain's voice sounded like a summons to his grave. And 
when he saw the stalwart Yankee raise the polished iron, 
and pause for an instant as if concentrating all his strength 
to give the fatal blow, a panic terror scized him—his limbs 
trembled—his features were of a ghastly pallor, and the cold 
sweat stuod in large drops on his forehead. He bad not 
strength to raise his weapon; and when his grim t 
shouted “* Now for it!" and shook his deadly spear, the Brit- 
ish officer, forgetting his vows of chivalry—his reputation as 
an officer, and his honor as a duclist, thtew his harpoon on 
the ground, fairly turned his back to his enemy, and fled like 
a frightened courser from the field, amid the jects, the jibes, 
and the hurrahs of the multitude assembled by this time on 
the spot ! 

Captain Bigbee's ducling days were over. No man would 
fight with him after his adventure with the Yankee. He was 
overwhelmed with insult and ridicule, and soon found it ad- 
visable to changé into anotier regiment; but his story got 
there before him, and he was soon sent to ‘Coventry’ ase 
disgraced man. He was compelled, although with great re- 
luctance, to quit the service; and it may with great truth be 
said, that he never forgot the lesson be had received from the 
veteran whaler, so long as his name was Bigbce. 








River Osace.—This river, which twenty years was 
deemed to be in exclusive possession of the savages, is now 
bordered by thriving settements. It emptics into the Mie 
souri some hundreds of miles from the Mississippi, and is not 
remote from the western boundary of the State of Missouri. 
A steamboat plies regularly between the and the set- 
tlements near the mouth of the Missouri, the country is 
rapidly filling up with farmers. The current of onignaken 
tends that way, and in the course of twenty years, the lands 
watered Osage will be as thickly settled and as pro- 
ductive as any other portion of the mighty west. Louisianian. 

















SELECTED LITERATURE! 341 
From the Southern Literary Messenger. doubting whatever them would 
SCRAPS FROM MS. DRAMAS. Uesnedlaneh eentias ante iae enntos time taco aoe 
Py. oo a ee Atha me tote cent ee 
NDITION. i & restoration as it would in m ve 
Save me from riches ! for the toil to keep a dishonor, even if submitted to Y cael ot ll, 
Accumulated wealth embitters when extorted from me in contempt and of my own 
And let me be preserved from poverty— wishes and efforts, to have been a humiliation worse to me 
Sometimes the teacher sage of wisest maxims, than death. I was, thavelive, chy encugh of applying for ao- 
Bettering the life, raising the soul— asistance even in those quarters where I was sure of receiv- 
Oftener a scourge, w men on to crime. ing it—at the risk ef furnishing my guardians with clue 
That state is best wherein is competence, for recovering me. as to Lovdon ta pentiouien, Gouahn, 
Peaceful acquirement ef sufficient gain doubtless, my father had in his lifetime had friends 
To feed and clothe the body and pate 206 eiagennted since his death) f remem 
mere gt pre ple » bered of them even by name; and never having seen Lon- 
Scanty but well ; garden flowers don before, except once for a few hours, I knew not the ad- 
Fresh to the sense; 2 little of ground, dress of even those few. To this mode of gaining , there- 
Green, daisied ground, just enough ee eee 
For children to disport in—and a something left, which I have habitually indisposed me. In re- 
A tithe of all incomings, at the close gard to the other mode, I now feel half inclined to join my 
Of every term to give unto the . reader in wondering that I should have overlooked it. Asa 
The man who can have these and nought beside, corrector of Greek proofs (if in no other way) I might doubt- 
Nor yearns for goldeo mockeries, is blest— less have gained enough for my slender wants. Such an office 
Blest in repose of mind that surely brings as this I could have dacharged with an exemplary an d pane- 
Contentment, length of days, and quiet sleep ! tual accuracy that would soon have gained me the 
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and this I had no means of obtaining. Oe cay Oe SA 


To win your favor on this festal night. 

Oh, then, sweet friends, let your ing smile 

His toil compensate and hic care baguile: 

Thus will the rose its balmiest fragrance give, 

And in his beart your memories ever live. 
LOVE'S REMONSTRANCE. 

Oh, chide me not, sweet mother! It is true 


To this Jew, and to other adverti money-lenders (some 


And u me to take his red heart and hand. second son of ————, was found to have all the claims (or 
ir eat tte aeate sactantelas i weet. Ot 5 tat aan 8 on ee 
Told me he loved his voice was cold mained, w the faces of the Jews pretty significantly sug- 


And had no music in "t. He kissed my brow, 

But 't was a kiss that seemed like one of blessing, 

Not of Jove. I ne'er smiled or trembled when 

I heard his footstep fall; his eyes to me 

Ne’er shone with the sweet light of quenchless love ! 

He 's gen'rous, and will pardon when he hears 

My sad, sad story; and he would not take 

My hand without my heart, though wealth were mine 
' 


ike Cleopatra’ rpassing charms ! of counterf -iting my own self, formaliter considered. How- 
Bip hanes le etek enaceenaiieniene ever, to satisfy their scruples, I took the only course in my 
I no duty loftier than the vows power. Whilst I was in Wales, I had received various let- 
I plighted unto him! I will be his, ° ters from young friends; these I produced: for I carried them 
Or, like a nun in convent cell immured, constantly in my , indeed, by this time, almost 
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eee ee ee clothes ergy hp | which I had not in one eae 
ot eG disposed of. Most of these letters were from 

= pe to early ~ ~ a ———, who was at that time my chief Aang ae. 

The heart 48 all devotion—and the thrill anens ony oe pang - ere his _ ; “ whe, 

A seraph feels while gazing on the shrine - oe he Mar q ies, yet having te a 

Of beavee ling cadiance lo cur ows. Etonian himself, and as good a scholar as a nobleman needs 


Nothing above, around, appears too fair 
For a resemblance of the maid we love. 
Morn's smile is pale to hers—the latest star 
That melts into the sunlight is less pure! 
LEE 
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I was fifteen, corres with me; comcetimes 
great improvements which he had made, or 


in the counties of M—— and S]—— since I had been there; 
CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER: || sometimes upon the merits of a Latin poet; at other times, 
AN EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OF A SCHOLAR. suggesting subjects to me on which he wished me to write 


(Continued. } 


Soon after the period of the fast incident I have recorded, " Goxaive the letters, one of my Jewish friends agreed 


to 
I met, in Albermarle street, a gentleman of his late Majesty’s || ¢ 35. three huadred security 
household. This gentleman had received hospitalities, on macs +4 a persuade the omnerl - , who was, by the 


different occasions, from my family; and he challenged me 
upon the strength of my family likeness. I did not attempt 
any disguise; I answered his questions ingenuously—and, on 
his pledging his word of bonor that he would not betray me 
to my guardians, I gave him an address to my friend the At- 
torney's. The next day I received from hima £10 Bank- 
note. ‘The letter enclosing it was delivered with other let- 


way, not older than myself, to guarantee the payment on our 


* To this same Jew, by the way, some eighteen months afterwards, 
applied again on the same business; and, dating at that time from « 
respectable college, | was furtunate enough to gain his serious atten- 
tion to my proposals. My necessities had not arisen frem any ¢x- 


ters of business to the Attorney; but, though his look and DO a ty lis 
manner informed me that he suspected its contents, he gave || good nature, refused to sign an for me a shilling be- 
it up to me honorably and without demur. the allowance made to me at £100 per annum. 


his present, from the particular service to which it was ap- 


: and not possible to a man who, though above af- 
ied, leads me naturally to speak of the which had |] fectetos of ostentatious disregard for money, and wi any ex- 
eared wa up to Londen, and which I been (to use a || pensive tastes, confided nevertheless rather too much in servants, and 


forensic word) soliciting from the first day of my arrival in- 
London, to that of my final departure. 





In so mighty a world as London, it will surprise my read- || hearse them, would amuse my readers) I wes pat in posse. 
aiant Geelan have found some means of staving off sion of the sum I asked for—on the ‘regular’ terms of Jew 
the last extremities of penury: and it will strike them that |j seventeen and « half per cout, by way, Of Sumaaly On Oo tn about 
two resources at least must have oe oe ee sway yes mt ae seount ofan acorn billy 
either to seek assistance from the friends of my family, or to |} (for what services, to whom whether at siege 
turn my talents and attainments into some channel || of Jerusalem—at the building of the Second te 
of emolument. As to the first course, I may ob- perches hs bil measured 1 raul forget; bet Uli Reap om ab 
serve, generally, that what I dreaded beyond all other evils of natural cu a} and come or other I 1 sball 

present it to the useum. 


was the chance of being reclaimed by my guardians; not 











the Jew, about eight 
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I gave one quarter to Ann, 

on my return to have divided with her whatever 
ight remain. These arrangements made—soon after six 
¥ on a dark winter evening, I set off, accompanied by 
Ann, towards Piccadilly; for it was my intention to go down 
es far as Salt-hill on the Bath or Bristol a ae 
lay through a of the town which has now isappeared, 
qn dns Lean Spteagupeduass ueanden tenia 
low-street I think it was called. Having time enough before 
us, however, we bore away to the left until we came into 

ware; there, near the the corner of Sherard-street, 
we sat down; not wishing to in the tumult and blaze of 
Piccadilly. I had told her of my plans some time before; 
and I now assured her again that she should share in my good 
fortune, if I met with any; and that I would never forsake 
her, as soon as I had power to protect her. This I fully in- 
tended, as much from inclination as from a sense of duty; for, 


derness, from pity at witnessing her extreme dejection. I 
had, apparently, most reason for dejection, because I was 
aes Gn exes of mye ont. 5, aemeiaias ing the shock 
my health had received, was cheerful and full of | . She, 
on the contrary, who was parting with one who had had little 
means of serving her, except by kindness and 
ment, was overcome by sorrow; so that, when I kissed her 
at our final farevwell, 
wept without i 
at farthest, 


! 


to return i 


Meeting could, in consequence of a short interruption, be more || 
difficult or uncertain than it had been for so many weeks, I | 


had scarcely for a moment adverted to it as necessary, or 
placed it amongst my memorinda against this parting inter- 
view ; and, my final anxieties being spent in comforting her 
hopes, and in pressing upon her the necessity of getting 
some medicines for a violent cough and hoarseness with which 
oe ee, S wholly forgot it until it was too late to 


é 
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It was past eight o’clock when I reached the Gloucester 
Coffee-house ; and, the Bristol Mail being on the point of go- 
ing off, I mounted on the outside. The fine fluent motion* of 
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the first easy or refreshing sleep which I had enjoyed for 
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, I find rather an uneasy one. Connected 

was @ little incident, which served, as hun- 

did at that time, to convince me how easily a 
in “ 


me 
Hat 

aise 
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made | so slowly did I creep along, that I heard a clock in a cottage 


al 


is Mail soon laid me asleep; it is somewhat remarkable, 


” || generally up. The night had beeen heavy and lowering } but 


ener | ew ink wom Ae weds, my a 








ever, I was conscious that I had given him some cause for 
complaint; and, therefore, I apologized to him, and assured 
him I would do what [ could to avoid falli 
future; and, at the same time, in as few 

I explained to him that I was ill and in a weak state from 
long suffering; and that I could notafford at that time to take 
an inside place. The man’s manner , upon hearing 
is explanation, in an instant; and when I next woke for a 
inute from the noise nd lights of Hounslow (for in spite of 
y wishes and efforts I had fallen asleep again within two 
inutes from the time I had spoken to him) I found that he 
had put his arm round me to protect me from falling off; and 
for the reet of my journey he behaved to me with the gentle- 
ness of a woman, so that, at length, I almost lay in his arms; 
and this was the more kind, as he could not have known that 
I was not going the whole way to Bath or Bristol. Unfortu- 
nately, indeed, I did go rather farther than I intended; for 
so genial and refreshing was my sleep, that the next time, 
after leaving Hounslow, that I fully awoke, was upon the sud- 
den pulling up of the Mail (possibly at a post-office) and, on 
inquiry, I found that we had reached Maide 
seven miles, I think, ahead of Salt-hill. Here I alighted; 
and for the half minute that the Mail stopped, I was entreat- 
ed by my friendly companion ( who, from the transient glimpses 
I had had of him from Piccadilly, seemed to me to be a gen- 
tleman’s butler—or person of that rank) to go to bed without 
delay. This I promised, though with no intention of doing 
so; and in fact, I immedi set forward, or rather back- 
ward, on foot. It must then have been near midnight; but 


| strike four before I turned down the iane from Slough to Eton. 


= _} 
3 - had, — ————s at Eton; but it is not 
to all who wear that name in prosperity that a man is willing 
to present himself in distress. On , how 
ever, I asked for the Earl of D——, to whom, my 

with him was not so intimate as with some oth- 
ers) I should not have shrunk from presenting onder 
any circumstances. He was still at Eton, though I believe 
on the wing for Cambridge. I called, was received kindly, 
and asked to breakfast. 

Here let me stop for a moment to check my reader from 
any erroncous conclusions; because I have had occasion in- 
cidentally to speak of various patrician friends, it must not 
be supposed that I have m any pretensions to rank or 
high blood. I thank God I have not: I am the son of 
a plain English merchant, esteemed during his life for his 
great integrity, and strongly attached to literary pursuits (in- 
deed, he was himself, annonymously, an author;) if he had 
lived, it was expected that he w have been very rich; 
but, dying prematurely, he left no mere than about £30,000 
amongst seven different claimants. My mother I may men- 
tion with honor, as still more highly gifted. For, theogh 
unpretending to the name and honors of a /iterary woman, I 
shall presume to call her (what many literary women are not) 
an intellectual woman; and I believe that if ever her letters 
should be collected and published, they would be thought gen 
erally to exhibit as bath cuath and masculine sense, deliv- 
ered in as pure ‘mother English,’ racy and fresh with idio- 
matic graces, as any in our language—hardly excepting those 
of lady M. W. Montague. These are my honors of descent; 
I have no others; and I have thanked God sincerely that I 
have nat, because, in my judgement, a station which raises a 
man too eminently above the level of his fellow creatures is 
not the most favorable to moral, or to intellectual qualities. 

Lord D—— placed before me a most magnificent breakfast. 
It was really so; but in my eyes it was trebly magnificent— 





The air and the sleep had both refreshed me; but I was 
| weary nevertheless, ‘d remember a thought (obvious enough, | 
and which has been prettily expressed by a Roman poet) | 
which gave me some consolation at that moment under my | 
poverty. There had becn some time before a murder com- | 
mitted on or near Hounslow Heath. I think I cannot be mis- | 
taken when I say that the name of the murdered person was | 
Steelc, and that he was the owner of a Javender plantation in | 
that neighborhood. Every step of my progress was bringing 
,me nearer tothe Heath; and it hte 1 occurred to me that | 
I and the accursed murderer, if he were that night abroad, | 
might at every instant be unconsciously approaching each | 
j other through the darkness; im which tase, said [—supposing | 
I, instead of being (as indeed I am) little better than an out-| 
cast, Lord of my learning and no land beside, 


were, like my friend Lord , heir by general repute, to | 
| £70,000 per annum, what a panic should I be under at this | 





|, without any acidity. 


from being the first regular meal, the first ‘good man’s table,’ 
that I had sat downto for months. Strange to say, however, 
I could scarcely eat any thing. On the day when I first re- 
ceived my £10 bank-note, I had gone to a baker's shop and 
and bought a couple of rolis; this very shop I had two months 
or six weeks before surveyed with an eagerness of desire 
which it wasalmost humiliating to me to recollect. 1 remem- 
bered the story about Otway; and feared that there might be 
danger in eating too rapidly. But I had no need for alarm: 
my appetite was quite sunk, and I became sick before I bad 
eaten half of what I had bought. This effect from eating 
what a hed to a meal, I continued to feel for weeks; or, 
when I did not experience any nausea, part of what I ate was 
rejected, sometimes with acidity, sometimes immediately, 
On the present occasion, at 

D——'s table, } found myself not at all better than usual; 
and, io the midst of luxuries, I had no appetite. I had, how- 
ever, unfortunately at all times a craving for wine; I ex- 





moment about my throat!—indeed, it was not likely tha | 
Lord should ever be in my situation. But neverthe- 





| I am convinced that many of the most intrepid adventerers, 





| natural courage, would, if at the very instant of going into | 
|, action news were brought to them that they had unexpectedly 
succeeded to an estate in England of £50,00 a year, feel | 
their dislike to bullets considerably sharpened,” 

| forts at perfect equanimity, and self-possession proportionably 
difficult. So true it is, in the language of a wise man w 


| 


| that riches are better fitted— | 
i] To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, i 
i Than tempt her to doaught may merit praise. I} 
| Paradise Regained 

I dally with my subject because, to myself, the remembrance 
of these times is profoundly interesting. But my reader shall 


not have any further cause to complain; for I now hasten to | 
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| 
| 


| 






its close. In the road between Slough and Eton I fell as $ 
and, just as the morning began to dawn, I was combanaie 
the voice of a man standing over me and surveying me. | 
| know not what he was: he was an ill-looking fellow—but not 
| therefore of necessity an ill-meaning fellow; or, if he were, I 
| suppose he thought that no persoa sleeping out-of-doors in 
| winter could be worth robbing. In which conclusion, how- 
lever, as it regarded myself, I beg to assure him, if he should 
| be among my readers, that he was mistaken. After a slight 


| as it enabled me to pass through Eton before people were 
| towards the morning it had changed to a slight frost; and the 
| ground and the trees were now covered with rime. I slipped 
| through Eton unobserved ; washed myself, and as far as pos- 


and about 8 o'clock wemt down towards Pote’s: On my road 
I met some junior boys of whom I made inquiries: an Eton- 








ian is always a gentleman ; er 
ments, they answered me civilly. My , Lord —— 
was gone to the University of . ‘Ibi omnis effusus 

* It will be objected that many men, of the highest rank and wealth, 








serain cur owe day, 00 ween Cavonginat tar Bistary, bose emenast three 


courting im battle. True: but this is 
a Ae comes tapes Gam duedenedine 


fiect and tsa, 


less, the spirit of the remark remains true—that vast power i great compassion, and called for wine. This gave me a mo- 
and possessions make a man shamefully afraid of dying ; and | mentary relief me pleasure; and.on all occasions whee I hed 


|who, by fortunately being” poor, enjoy the full use of their | 49 opportunity, I never failed to drink wine—which I wor- 


| 





|| own experience bad made bim acquainted wi.h both fortunes, | borhoud ef my Eton friends; I 
| was from reluctance to ask of 





plained my situation, therefore, to Lord D——, and gave him 
|e short account of my late sufferings, at which he expressd 


shiped then as I have since worshiped opium. I am con- 
vinced, however, that this indulgence in wine contributed to 
strengthen my malady; for the tone of my stomach was ap- 


their ef. | Parently quite sunk; but by a better regimen it might soourr 


and perhaps effectually have been revived. I hope that it 


|| was not from this love of wine that I lingered in the neigh- 


reuaded myself then that it 
ard D——., on whom I was 


conscious I had not sufficient claims, the particular service in 


;qquest of which I had come to Ewon. I was, however, unwil- 


ling. to lose my journey, and—I asked it. Lord D——, whore 
good nature waa unbounded, and which, in regard to myself, 
had been measured rather by his compassion perhaps for my 
condition, and his knowledge of my intimacy with some of 


|| his relatives, than by an over-rigorous inquiry into the extent 


of my own direct. claims, faltered, nevertheless, at this re- 
vest. He acknowledged that he did not like to have any 
dealings with money-lenders, and feared lest such a transac: 
tion might come to the ears of bis connéctions. Moreover, 
he doubted whether Ais signature, whose ex tions were 
so much more bounded than those of ——, would avail with 
my unchristian friends. However, he did not wish, as it 
seemed, to mortify me by an absolute refusal ; for after a lit- 
tle consideration, he promised, under certain conditions, which 
he pointed out, to give his security. Lord D—— was at this 
time not eighteen years of age; but I have often doubted, on 
recollecting since the good sense and prudence which on this 
occasion he mingled with so much urbanity of manner, (an 
urbanity which in him wore the grace of youthful sincerity) 
whether any statesman—the ~— and most a = 
diplomaey—could have ui himeelf better wu 
same circumstances. Mest people, indeed, cannot be addressed 
on such a business, without surveying you with looks as aus- 
tere and tious as thoso of Saracen’s head. 
Recom by this promise, which was not quite equal 
to the best, but far above the worst that I bed pictured to 
als ina yt sel - to erm 
after quitted it. now I come w th 
end ioe amps the Jews did not of D—'s 
whether to them, 
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ore any conclusion There it was, that for years I was persecuted by visions as 
must have ly, and as ghastly = aheem dete a 
Suddenly, ho an Orestes; and in unhappier than he, that sleep which 
most by accident, comes to all asa respite and a restoration, and to him especi- 
London in haste, for ally, as a blessed balm for his wounded heart and his haunt- 
time, I proceeded to ed brain, visited me as my bitterest scourge. Thus blind 
many months had passed away, that I had it was I to my desires; yet if a veil interposes between the 
again to dim sightedness of man and his future calamities, the same 
to me, and to this day remains so, as the chief scene of my welt hice Ge bien Giese 


hoped. . cen 


Meantime, w ¥ —_ as it were, in the 
have reserved my conc! troubles of Orestes ( only in his agitated conscience) 
ment, I sought her dai | gen spent =» = l his supports; my Eumenides, like 
long as I stayed in is, were at my bed-feet, and stared in upon me through the 
I inquired for her of every one who was likely to know her ; || curtain ; but, watching by my pillow, or defrauding herself 
and, during the last hours of my stay in ,I into |} of sleep to bear me company through the heavy watches of 


activity every means of tracing her that my know of 
London ~~ and the limited extent of my power made 
possible. The street where she had lodged I knew, but not 
the house: and I remembered at last some account which 
she had given me of ill treatment from her landlord, which 
made it probable that she had quitted those lodgings before 
- She had few acquaintances; most 
sides, thought that the earnestness of my inquiries arose 
from motives which moved their laughter, or their slight re- || fever; nor, even when thy own peaceful slumbers had by 
+ and others, thinking that I was in chase of a girl who|| long sympathy become infected with the spectacle of my 
robbed me of some trifles, were naturally and excusably || dread contest with phantoms and shadowy enemies that 
indisposed to give any clue to her, if, indeed, they had ofteatimes bade me “ sleep no more !”"—not even then, didst 
to give. Finally, as my despairing rescource, on the day [|| thou utter a complaint or any murmur, nor withdraw thy 
left London I put into the hands of the only person who (I || angelic smiles, nor shrink from thy service of love more than 
was sure) must know Ann by sight, from having been in || Electra did of old. For she too, though she was a Grecian 
company with us once or twice, an address to in woman, and the daughter of the king of men, yet wept 
shire, at that time the residence of my family. But to this || sometimes, and hide her face in her robe. 
hour, I have never heard a syllable about her. This, amongst || But these troubles are past; and thou wilt read these re- 
such troubles as most men meet with in this life, bas been || cords of a period so dolorous to us both as the legend of some 
my heaviest affliction. If she lived, doubtless we must have || hideous dream that can return no more: Meantime I am 
been in sometimes in search of each other, at the very same |! again in London; and again I pace the terraces of Oxford- 
moment, through the mighty labyrinths of London! perhaps, || street by night; and oftentimes, when I am oppressed by 
even within a few fect of each other—a barrier no wi anxieties that demand all my philosophy and the comfort of 
See en Guat, eine cenmeating ta Gn enh eh wen Ray gemrees @ eee, we ras that I am separ- 
ration for eternity! During some years, I that she || ated from thee by ree hundred miles, and the length of three 
did live; and I suppose that, in the literal and unrhetorical || dreary months—I look up the streets that run northward from 
use of the word myriad, I may say that on my different || Oxford-street, upon moonlight nights, and recollect my youth- 
visits to London, I have leoked into many, myriads of || ful ejaculation of anguish; and remembering that art 
female faces, in the hope of meeting her. "T should know || sitting alone in that same valley, and mistress of that very 
her again among a thousand, if I saw her for a moment: for, | house to which my heart turned in its blindness nineteen years 
though not handsome, she had a sweet expression of coun- | ago, I think that, though blind indeed, and scattered to the 
tenance, and a peculiar and graceful carriage of the head. I winds of late, the promptings of my heart may yet have bad 
sought her, I have said, in hope. So it was for years; but || reference to a remoter time, and may be jostibed if read in 
now I should fear to see her; and her cough, which grieved | another meaning; and, if I could allow myself to descend 
me when I parted with her, is now my consolation. I now || again to the im t wishes of childhood, I should again say 
wish to see her no longer; but think of her, more gladly, as | to myself, as I 
one long since laid in the grave; in the grave, I would hope, | of a dove—” and with how just confidence in thy good and 
of a Magdalen; taken, away, before injuries and cruelty had | gracious nature might I add the other half of my early ejacu- 
blotted out and transfigured her ingenvous nature, or the || lation—“ And that way I would fly for comfort.” 
brutalities of ruffians-had completed the ruin they bad begun. | aa 
So then, Oxford-street, stony-hearted step-mother! thou|| Tar Pirasvres or Ortum.—It is so iong since I first took 
that listenest to the sighs of orphans, and drinkest the tears || opium, thataf it had been a trifling incident in my life, I might 
of children, at length I was dismissed from thee: the time | have forgotten its date ;. but cardinal events are not to be for- 
was come at last that I no more should pace in anguish thy | gotten; and from circumstances connected with it, I remem- 
never-ending terraces; no more should dream, and wake in |! ber that’ it must be referred to the autumn of 1804. During 
captivity to the pangs of hunger. Successors, too many, to } that season I.was in London, having come thither for the first 
myself and Ann, have, doubtless, since trodden in our foot-| time since my entrance at college.“ And my introduction to 
steps—inheritors of our calamities: other orphans than Ano || opium arose in the following way. From an early age I had | 
have sighed; tears have been shed by other children; and | been accustomed to wash my head in cold water at least once | 
thou, Oxford-street. hast since, doubtless, echoed to the || a day; being suddenly seized with tooth-ache, I attributed it 
groans of innumerable hearts. For myself, however, the ||to some relaxation caused by an accidental intermission of 
storm which I had outlived seemed to have been the pledge | that prectice; jumped out of bed; plunged my head into a 
of a long fair weather; the premature sufferings which I had | basin of cald water; and with hair thus wetted went to sleep. 


the night, sate my Electra: for thou, beloved M., dear com- 

on of my latter years, thou wast my Electra! and neither 

n nobility of mind nor in lon affection, wouldest 

it that a Grecian sister should excel an English wife. 

for thou thoughtest not much to stoop to humble offices of 
of - 


3 
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to wipe away for years the 
head, or to refresh the lips when parched and baked with 














* paid down, to have heen accepted as a ransom for many |, The next morning, as I need hardly say, I awoke with ex- 


years to come, as a price of long immunity from sorrow’; and || cruciating rheumatic pains of the head and face, from which 
if again I walked in London, a solitary and contemplative \I had hardly. any respite for about twenty days. On the 
man, (as oftentimes I did,) I walked for the most part in || twenty-firet day, I think it was, and on a Sunday, that I went 
serenity and peace of mind. And although it is true that |) out into the streets—rather to run away, if possible, from my 
the calamities of my noviciate in London had struck root || torments, than with any distinct purpose—by accident I met 
so deeply in my bodily consitution that afterwards they shot || a college acquaintance who recommended opium. Opium! 
up and flourished afresh, and grew into a noxious umbrage | dread agent of unimaginable pleasure and pain! I had heard 
that has overshadowed my latter years, yet these second as- || of it as I had of manna or yp meorena og but no further; how 
saults of suffering were met with a fortitude more corfirmed, || unmeaning a sound was it at that time! what solemn chords 
with the resources of a maturer intellect, and with allevia- || does it now strike upon my heart! what heart-quaking vil-ra- 
tions from sympathizing affection—how deep and tender ! tions of sad and happy remembrances! Reverting for a mo- 

Thus, however, with whatsoever alleviations, that || ment to these, I feel a mystic im to the mi- 
were so far asunder were bound together by wubtite links of || nutest circumstances connected with the place and the time, 
suffering derived from a common root. And herein I notice || and the man (if man he was) that first laid open to me the 
an instance of the short-sightedness of human desires, that || Paradise of opium-eaters. It was a Sunday afternoon, wet 
oftentimes on moonlight nights, during my first’ mournful |] and cheerless; and a duller spectacle this earth of ours has 
abode in London, my consolation was (if such it could be || not to show than a rainy Sunday in London. My road home- 
thought) to from Oxford-street up every avenue in suc- || ward lay through Oxford-street; and near ‘the stately Pan- 
cession which pierces the heart of Marylebone to the jj theon,’ (as Mr. Wordsworth has obligingly called it) I saw a 
fiells and the woods; for , sald I traveling with my eyes druggist’s shop. The d i minister of celes- 
up the long vistas, which lay part in light and part in shade, |} tial t—as if in sympathy with the rainy Sunday, 
1 itt is the road to the sorth, asd therefore to ——-, and if || looked dull and stupid, just as any mortal druggist might be 
I bad the wings of a dove, that way I would fly for comfort.” || expected to look on 8 y; and, when I asked for the 
Thus I said, and thus I thought A my blindness ; yet, even || tincture of opium, he gave it to me as any other 


man might 
in that very northern region it was, even in that very valley, "do; and 


rmore, out of my shilling, returned to me what 


to the north, “Oh, that I had the wings | nts 
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divine enjoyment thus suddenly revealed. Here 6 pana- 
cea—an i balsam—for all human woes; here was 
the secret of happiness, about which had dis- 
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talk in this way, the will think 
I am laughing: and I can assure him, that nobody will laugh 
long who deals much with opium; its pleasures even are of 
0 nee en ee eS ee 
the opi cannet present himself in the 
~ and thinks as becomes JZ 
Penseroso. Nevertheless, I have a very reprehensible way 
of jesting at times in the midst of my own misery; and, un- 
werful feelings, I 
even in 


; 


less when I am checked by some more po 

am afraid I shall be guilty of this indecent 

these annals of suffering or enjoyment. The reader must al- 
low a little to my infirm nature in this respect: and with a 
few i of that sort, I shall endeavor to be as grave, 
if not drowsy, as fits a theme like opium, so anti-mercurial as 
it really is, and so drowsy as it is falsely > 
'o be Continued.) 
* Evanceced :—This way of going off the stage of life appears to 
have been well known in the 17th century, but at that time to have 
beea dered I i of blood 
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should commit so absurd an act as dying; 


Kings should disdain to die, and only disappear. 
They should abscond, that is, into the other world. 
————— 
From the National Intelligencer. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 





R——,, Mass., July, 1839. 

Dear Str: You remark that Mr. Webster is cold and dis- 
tant in his manners. Have you not been accustomed to view 
him through the magnifying-glass of his great reputation, and 
has not this magic of your own fancy thrown over him a false 
coloring, which belongs rather to you than tohim? Have 
you not been accustomed to see him at Washington, where, 
while other great men are smiling, and smiling, and playing 
the villain, Webster is deeply pondering upon his duties !— 
where, while others are ror to make eet 
their way to preferment, he is care-worn laboratory 
of thought, where he has been subjecting ‘ Nullification’ or 
the ‘ Sub-Treasury,’ or some similar scheme, to the 
of truth? In either of these page could not see Mr. 
Webster in a right light. Let me in imagination, 
to his residence, which, you know, is at Marshfield, near the 
sea-shore, and some twenty miles south-east from Bosten. 

A few years since, Mr. Webster was near his grounds, and 
close to the bank of a small stream. The showers had been 
plentiful, and this river was full to the brim. An old 
came along on feot, and, 
knowing him, inquired the way to a 
ity. Mr. Webster told him that he must take « path which 
led across the stream. The old man remarked —— 

i y 


be 

Mr. Webster offered to carry him over. After some parley, 
this offer was accepted, and, mounting a pair of broad shoul 
ders, the old man rode safely across the stream on Daniel 
Webster’s back. But there was nothing in the circumstances 
which seemed to strike him as peculitir;-¢ave the good nature 
of the act; sad in thie way be sagesionsd ts ot the 

was going to. The story led to some inquiries; and the old 
pe on ben Cee 


n v ° 
P , my dear sir, if you have found Webster haughty 
at W you could learn better at Marshfield. 
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tears brimming in his From that time, according to 
of tie can weeks, ER that to suspect Webster of 
, either of manner or heart, was to do him injustice; 
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Low sprouts and herbs before unseen 
their shapes of brown and green; 

Tiats o’er the velvet moss, 

Gleams twinkle on the laurel’s gloss; 

Gare ) apart) TS onetts 
as 

And as my shadow prints aa 
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With pointed ears an instant look, 
Then soumger so the dashest nase 
Where, crouched limb and staring eye, 
He watches while I saunter by. 
A narrow vista, carpeted 
With rich green grass, invites my tread ; 
Here showers the light in golden dots, 
the shade in ebon spots; 
So that the very air 
Temanthen thew aati 
The whose relling drum 
" Rn all phe 
Ceasing as I come, 
Whirrs to the sheltering branches near. _ ~ 
milk-snake swift! aay tony 
ives from day ; 
now, between the boughs, a space 
Of the blue laughing sky I trace; 
On each side shrinks the bowery shade, 
an emerald 


i 


Ev? 
! 


The glittering humming-bird I see ; 
Floats the bright butterfly along ; 


Here, stretched, the pleasant turf I mess, 

In luxury of idleness ; 

Sun-streaks, and giancing wing, and sky, 

Spotted with cloud-shapes, charm my eye; 

While murmuring grass, and waving trees, 

Their leaf-harps sounding to the breeze, 

And water-tones that tinkle near, 

Blend their sweet music to my ear; 

And by the changing shades alone 

The passage of the hour is known. 
Albany, June, 1839. ce 


BACON'S REBELLION. 
(Compiled chiefly from Beveriey's History of Virginia.) 

Nathaniel Bacon was bred a lawyer, at Inn's Court, Lon- 
don. He came to the colony of Virginia young, bold, active, 
of an inviting aspect, and powerful elocution. Nor had he 
been a resident in the colony three years before he was made 
one of the Council, and came to be in great esteem with the 
people. The causes of Bacon's rebellion were—first, the 
state of the tobacco trade, which was much depressed by acts 
of Parliament; second, the eplitting the country into proprie- 
taries, contrary to the charter—to rid themselves of which they 
were compelled to pay exorbitant taxes to the tees ; third, 
the act of the twenty-fifth year of Charles amute the 


| Cromwell, for he only insisted on English ships and crews, 
| whereas Charles compelled all his ships laden with colonial 
— to touch at England and pay the duties; fourthly, the 
| Indian disturbances were such that, added to their other 
| grievances, it drove them to extremities, and they were ready, 
_as the people ever are when things come to a certain plesk, 
| to volunteer and take up arms. 

The people flocked tumultuously, running in troops from 
| one plantation to another, a riotous mob; and while ip this 
| state, they were joined by Bacon. He was a master spirit, 
| and accordingly was soon invested with the chief command. 
| He barangued the people on their grievances, and concluded 
| by declaring that he would not lay down his arms until he 
\| had avenged all the cruelties of the Indians, and redressed 
| the people’s wrongs. His —_ uced unanimity and 
devotion to him. He then dis &@ messenger to Gov- 
| ernor Berkeley, tu demand of him a commission to march 
against the Indians. The Governor vacillated, and answered 
| that he would consult the Council, and advise him of the re- 
|gult. Bacon would hear of no delay, and sent messenger 
| after messenger to the Governor, demanding the commission. 
Berkeley answered, commanding him to disperse bis men, 
on pain of being proclaimed a rebel. Thereupon Bacon re- 
paired, with forty men, in a sloop, to Jamestown. He hed 
an interview with Berkeley, and, dissatisfied at his conduct, 
spoke rather too freely to the Governor, for which he was 


ees oe 
on then left Jamestown, in an ill humor, with his forty 
men, in his sloop. The Governor manned a Jong-boat, and 
rsued him; and the chase grew so hot that Bacon leaped 
’s boat to make the more haste. The Governor, 
however, sent word to the ships ap the river to i 
Bacon’s flight, and he was accordingly si at y 
Point and taken to Jamestown. He was kindly received by 
the Governor, who felt conscious of having exceeded his 
powers in suspending Bacon from the Council. Bacon was 
reédmitted into the Council. He however 4nsisted on re- 
ceiving the commission of General. 

In the mean time, news of fresh murders and robberies 
committed by the Indians arriving, Colonel Bacon stole pri- 


men, whom arms, and marched forthwith 





vately out of Jamestown, put himself at the head of six hun- 
Stesee a 


back to Jamestown, Colonial Assembly was sitting at 
the time. Bacon drew up his men in array before the house, 


colonial trade—this act being more grievous than that of 








. and secure for farther order of the ~—— a 
persons ; and they farther swear, that will protect 
= against the King’s forces, until his Majesty bears the 
true state of the case. 

After this, some skirmishes between the Governor's sol- 
jiers and "s ensued ; but the rebellion was suddenly ex- 
ingui by the death of Bacon, who at this juncture fell 
died at the house of one Doctor Green, in Glouces- 
County. During this rebellion, Jamestown was burnt to 
comet . Lawrence, one of Bacon's officers, who, 
hen his men refused, set fire to the town himself. 

Tue Jamestown Weev.—Alter Bacon's death, soldiers 
were sent to Jamestown to quell the tumult he had raised. 
Some the party were simple enough to substitute the 
weed for greens, which, as Bevericy expresses it, 
natural fools. One amused himself by blowing 
up in the air, while another darted straws at it; a 
third sat stark naked in a corner, a. two like a 
aes a fourth hissed his companions, pawed them, 
&e. They were confined until they recovered from the effect 
of this baneful narcotic, v hich was cleven days. The James- 
town weed is a favorite of the humming-bird, and the dried 
leaves are smoked as a remedy for the asthma. 

Petersburgh Intelligencer. 
BONNETS....By a Quiet Man. 
NOON IN MIDSCOMMER. 
Tax hot sun from his noontide altitude 
Looks on the fainting earth with burning eye, 
And the still lakes reflect a brazen sky 
On which no cloud its shadow dare intrude, 
roe frail herbage in the glare, 
Asking in vain for moistare—and the maize 
Rolls its lithe leaves together, as the blaze 
Of Noon pours down, heating the sluggish air, 
And bushing the tired birds among the trees. 
The leaves forget their dances, for the breeze 
Hath gone to sleep within the caves of Ocean, 
And a most solemn stillness, which no sound 
Breaks, eave the voice of waters, broods around, 
While Nature’s heart hath almost ceased ite motion. 
TWILIOnT. : 
Over one half of earth the coming Night 
Hath cast its shadow—yet the glowing West, 
Covetous of the sunbeams, in its breast 
Gathers the latest lingerers, briefly bright, 
Exalting in their glory. Fades the light 
Slowly along the heavens—and see! a star 
Timidly gazing from its home afar 
With a kind look, as not forsaken quite 
Of angel visitants with this terrene sphere. 
Glad voices on the wind are borne along, 
And thrills the dewy air with tremulous song, 
Gushing from harps acrial! Let thine car 
Drink in the melody—while the twilight dim 
Fades into deeper night: it is Earth's veapér-hyme. 
THE CAPTIVITY.—PSALM CXXXYL. 
— with grief, and sick with vain desires 
A ssionate longings, silently we wept 
Beside the streams of Babylon, and kept 
Our thoughts on thee, oh Zion! Our hushed lyres 
Hung, stcingless, on the willows. Sing,” cried they 
Who spoiled our homes and made of us a prey, 
“ae a song of Zion!” Vain demand! 
asted worm, our temple-courts profaned, 
Our harps are nh Seren eens eee 
How can we sing amid the stranger’s land 
If thee, Jerusalem, my soul forget, 
its 


oe 
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Hu 


Amid the toil of pain, 
Let my right hand its skill no more retain, 
And silence on my tongue its signet set! V.G, A. 
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Reduction of Postage.—Years have elapsed since the feasi- 
bility and urgent expediency of a decided reduction of the 
Rates of Postage charged the Union were first set 
forth in the columns of The New-Yorker. Others had doubt- 
less preceded us in the good work; some have codperated 
with us since in presenting arguments and facts to the con- 
sideration of the public; yet we regret to say that neither the 
advecacy of the press nor the support of the public has been 
at all commensurate with the importance of the subject and 
the palpable expediency of the proposition. Why are these 
things sof Why do we remain sluggishly indifferent to a re- 
form so manifestly calculated to benefit all classes and condi- 
tions? Why, while England is arousing to the advocacy of 
the reduction of all Postage throughout that kingdom to one 
penny per sheet, is America so apathetic? Are we less in- 
tellectual—less inquiring than the English? Are we not a 
commercial, an emigrating, knowledge-seeking peoplet Do 
not our business transactions link together section with sec- 
tion, town with country, and city with city, rendering a cheap 
communication by letter most advantageous and desirable? 
Are not our families and friends scattered over the wide ex- 
tent of our country—parents separated from children, brother 
from brother, husband from wife? Was there ever a people 
to whom cheap Postage was in truth half so important? And 
yet we coldly stand aloof, as though this question were not 
of general concern. We can quarrel about names and ab- 
stractions which not one in ten understands fully and aright ; 
but we have no energies to devote to a subject of such imme- 
diate and practical importance. England will have secured 
a reduction of Postage to one penny per sheet, with an aboli- 
tion of franks, before our people will have begun seriously to 
talk about the matter; although the project is, in substance, 
of American origin, and ought to have been long ere this in 
successful operation among us. 

It should not fail to be remarked, that the great obstacle 
whieh prevents the immediate adoption of the reform in Eng- 
land does not exist here. There, the Post Office is a source 
of nett revenue to the Government, to the amount of some 
$7,000,000; here nothing of the kind is expected or realized. 
The Post Office is oftener in debt than otherwise, though that 
seems quite needless. In England, the Ministry stand ready 
to adopt the reduction at once, if Parliament will pledge 1t- 
self to raise otherwise the Revenue which will thus be cut 
off from this source. With or without the pledge, there can 
be littke doubt that the measure will be epeedily adopted. 
How long shall we lag behind? 

We are quite willing to test the principle by degrees: to 
try a moderate reduction—say 25 per cent.—at first, and come 
again when that shall be found to work well. But we insist 
on a commencement now—at once amorg the people—this 
winter in Congress. We ask an immediate expression of 
opinion from the press, to be followed by appropriate action 
from the public, if the proposition is favorably regarded. 
Why should there be farther delay? Shall we wait till the 
Post Office Department is richor? It is poorer new than it 
was twelve years ago, though its receipts are doubled. Shall! 
we wait till the country is more thickly settled? It extends 
its borders (and of course its mail-routes) about as fast as it 
fills up its waste places. It is idle and absurd to wait at all. 
With careful and judicious management, combined with some 
curtailment of the aristocratic and grossly abused privilege of 
franking, @ reduction of the rates of Postage terfive, ten, fif- 
teen and twenty cents might be effected at once; and after » 
short time the Post Office Reecipts would be increased rather 
than diminished by the reduction. Such is the dictate of ex- 
perience. 

In advocating with what power we possess the Reduction 
of Postage, we Lope to have hereafter the powerful aid of 
the Postmaster General. Mr. Kendall has been mistaken in 
most of his original projects since his accession to his present 
office, but he is evidently coming right. The discontinuance 
of that splendid folly, the Express Mail, which was draining 
the life-bleod of his Department, proves that he is not dis- 
posed obstinately to persist in error, in the face of experience. 
His energy, industry and talent have conduced to a signal 


improvement and extension of the Mail Service while under 
his charge; let him now aid in securing to the people a Re- 
duction of Postages, and he will entitle himself to a warmer 





This morning’s Mail brings the following corrections of 
and additions to the returns given below. 

Nortn Caroitina—Dist. X.—Fisher is probably elected 
over Wlenderson. He goes into Chatham County 405 votes 
ahead 


It is not unlikely that Murchison, Adm., has unexpectedly 
beaten the veteran Lewis Williams, Opp. 


Tennessex.—The State Senate stands 15 Adm. to 10 
Opp. The House about 43 to 32. Brown's majority over 
Shields for Congress is over 900. C. H. Williams’s over 
Dunlap about 1,000. No doubt remaining that the Delega- 
tion will stand 7 Opp. to 6 Adm. as below. 


Avapama.—Dellet, Opp., bas beaten Murphy, Adm., in 
the Mobile District by 430 majority. Crabb, Opp., is proba- 
bly elected over Ellis, Adm., from the Tuscaloosa District. 
Dixon H. Lewis, Sub-Treasury, from the Montgomery Dis- 
trict, without opposition, thoagh the Whigs say they might 
have beaten him. The Whigs claim a gain in the Legis- 
lature. an 
Ixpiasa.—The ‘Democrat ’ at Indianapolis expressly dis- 
claims the election of Judge Wick as a party triumph. 


THE AUGUST ELECTIONS. 

Texxzssex.—Hon. James K. Polk, late Adm. Speaker of 
the Federal House of Representatives, has certainly been 
elected Governor of this State by a majority of some 1,500 to 
2,000 votes over Gov. Cannon, Opposition—a result quite 
unexpected by the defeated party, whether in or out of the 
State. Mr. Polk has proved himself an excellent campaigner. 
He commenced with a majority of some eight or ten thou- 
sand against him in the State—a majority of three years’ 
standing, and strengthened by three successive triumphs. 
This he has beaten down, aided, indeed, by the spirited ex- 
ertions of his entire party; but it is not too much te say that 
no other man but Col. Polk could have achieved this victory. 
An overmatch for Gov. Cannon in public speaking, and sec- 
ond to none in personal address and popularity, he has im- 
proved his advantage to the utmost, addressing and mingling 
with the People in every part of the State. The Opposition 
have likewise made vigorous exertions through the last few 
weeks of the canvass; but Gov. Cannon has been far less 
among the People than his opponent, and his party did not 
believe there was any danger until the returns came in against 
them. 

The fruits of this victory to the Administration are a Gov- 
ernor, @ majority in the Legislature, six of the thirteen Mem- 
bers of Congress, (three gain,) and two United States Sen- 
ators—for Mr. Foster had publicly declared that he would 
cesign ifa Van Buren Legislature were chosen, and Judge 
White will almost certainly do likewise. The latter has 
sought retirement for some years. 

The following are the Members of Congress elected : 

Dist. Opposition. Admunistration, 

1. William B. Carter, IL. Abram M’Clellan, 

Ill. Joseph L. Williams, 1V. Julius W. Blackwell,*t 

VI. William B. Campbell, V. Hopkins L. Turney, 

VII. John Bell, IX. Harvey M. Watterson,” 
VILE. Meredith P.@entry," X. Aaron V. Brown,"t 
XIL. John W. Crockett, XJ. Cave Johnson,*t 

XII]. Christopher H. Williams. * New Members. { Gain. 

Finding it impossible to procure full returns, we have con- 
cluded to defer our tables until next week, except from the 
Congressional Districts which are fully heard from. The 
entire poll of the State will exceed 100,000—say 15,000 
higher than was ever before given. 

VEE, Bells. Burton. Boll. Polk. Cannon. V.Buren. White. 
Davidson.....+.1489 1712...1507 1744....985 1334 
Wilson .....0+-1173 2184..-1157 2273,...553 1610 

Total..:...-.2601 3896,..2064 4017...1538 2944 
Rutherford 7. 1704 16392241749 1643...1000° 1179 
Williamson .....1040 1606....919 1788....402 1491 


Total... eoeed? 44 3245... 2668 3431...1406 2670 


Kentucxt.—The election which took place in this State 
last week was not contested with spirit save in a few Dis- 
tricts and Counties. The general result is favorable to the 
Opposition, as usual. 

From the First Congressional District we have no returns, 
but we presume Mr. Murray, Adm. is re-elected. 

In the Second District, Philip Triplett, Opp. is elected by 
a large majority over C. Burnett, Adm. 

In the Third District, Hon. William Underwood, Opp. is 
reported to be re-elected over Elijah Hise, Adm. The Dis 
trict is strongly Opposition, but a strong personal excitement 
against Judge Underwood, growing out of his conduct as 
lawyer in defending an obnoxious criminal, came near defeat- 
ing him. 

In the Fourth District, Hon. Sherrod Williams, Opp. is 
said to be re-elected with little opposition. 

In the Fifth District, Simeon H. Anderson, Opp. hed little 
or no 

In the Sixth District, Willis Green, Opp. is said to be 
elected by about 400 majority over Wm. T. Willis, Adm. 
In the Seventh District, Hon. John Pope, Opp. is said to 
have again succeeded by a large majority over Robert C. 
Palmer, also Opp. 

In the Eighth District, Hon. Wm. J. Graves, Opp. is re- 
elected by a small majority over Elijah F. N-ttall, Adm. Mr. 
Nuttall disclaimed party grounds,.and made his canvass on 
that of moral and religious hestility todueling, and especially 
to the Cilley Duel, in which Mr. Graves acted a lamentable 
part. 

In the Ninth District, Hon. John White, Opp. had the 
field to himself. 

In the Tenth District, Hon. Richard Hawes, Opp. is re- 
elected by about 1,200 majority over Mr. Wickliffe, also Opp. 
In the Eleventh District, (late Menefee’s,) we hear that 
Thompson Ward, Adm. has beaten W. Andrews, Opp. by o 
In the Twelfth District, (late Chambers's,) Garret Davis, 
Opp. has beaten Jacob Slack, Adm. by about 1,500. 

In the Thirteenth District, William O. Butler, Adm. has 
thrown out William W. Southgate, Opp. by about 300 ma~- 
jority. The contest was here most spirited, and no exertions 








were spared by either party. 

Of the Legislature, our returns speak less decidedly; but 
there seems no doubt of a large Whig majority in each House. 
«An active canvass for Governor and Lieutenant Governor ef 
Kentucky is now going forward among the Whigs of that 
State. We notice the name of Hon. William Owsley for 
Governor, and Robert S. Todd, Archibald Henderson, and 
many others, for Lieutenant Govgrnor. 

P.S.—Later returns render it probable that Linn Boyd, 
Adm. Member of the XXIVth Congress, is elected instead 
of Murray from the First District, and leave both the Third 
and Eleventh Districts doubtful. It may be that Hise hae 
beaten Underwood in the Third, and that Andrews has beaten 
Ward in the Eleventh. The vote in each is close. 





Ixpiaxa.—The Administration party has achieved a signal 
triumph in the late election of this State, carrying five of the 
seven Members of Congress, where they had but one before, 
and also a majority of the Legislatere, which was last year, 
and has generally been, Opposition. The returns are yet 
very imperfect—the majority only being given in most cases 
—but the results are pretty certain—as follows : 

In the First District, George H. Proffit, Opp., is reported 
to have beaten Robert Dale Owen, Adm., by some 1,000 to 
1,200 votes. This, if it prove true, is a Whig gain, in place 
of Hon. Ratcliff Boon.. 

In the Second District, Hon. John Davis, Adm., Member 
of the XXIVth Congress, is said to have beaten Hon. Johw 
Ewing, Member of the last Congress, by about 500. 

In tne Third District, Gen. John Carr, also Adm. Mem- 
ber of the XXIVth Congress, has beaten Hon. William Gra- 
ham of the last Congress, by near 2,000 majority. Report 
says 1,982. 

In the Fourth District, Thomas Smith,.Adm., has beater 
Hon. George H. Dunn, of the last Congress, by about 1,000. 

In the Fifth District, Hon. James Rariden, Opp. is said to 
be re-elected, over Rev. Wilson Thompson, Adm. and Gen. 
Jonathan M‘Carty, independeat Whig. Returns from the 











six largest Counties give Rariden 4,300, M‘Carty 3,500, Atasama.—We have only a few returns from the Eastern 


Thompson 3,400. The remainder are small Counties, and 
are not expected to vary the vote between Rariden and 
Thompson. 

In the Sixth District, Hon. William W. Wick, who is un- 
derstood to be Administration, though formerly Anti-Jack- 
son, has beaten Hon. William Herrod, Opp. by about 800. 

The Seventh District is but partially heard from ; but there 
seems little doubt that Gen. T. A. Howard, Adm. has beaten 
Thomas J. Evans, Opp. by a considerable majority. Parke 
and Vermillion Counties gave him 900. 

Local and personal causes have contributed to produce this 
great change in Indiana ; but there seems no reason to doubt 
that political reasons have also been potent. The Adminis- 
tration party had the advantage in Congressional candidates— 
Generals Carr and Howard, Messrs. Davis and Smith, being 
men of remarkable strength and popularity. The new Dele- 
gation will be a very able one. A local matter—the failure 
at the last session ef an appropriation for the Cumberland 
Road—operated very powerfully against the old Whig Mem- 
bers, who had te bear the blame of its loss. On the other 
hand, Mr. Robert Dale Owen, if beaten, as he probably is, is 
beaten because of his notions about marriage, religion, &c. 
&c. having no necessary connexion with his politics. It has 
been a singular contest. 





Noats Carotixa.—Oar returns from this State, though 
not yet perfect, warrant the belief that seven Opposition and 
six ‘Administration Members will compose its next Delegation | 
to Congress—as follows : 

Districts. Opp. Members. Districts. Adm. Members. 
I. Kenneth Rayner.* II. Jesse A. Bynum. 

III. Edward Stanly. i IV. Charles . 
VII. Edmund Deberry. V. John J. McKay. 

IX. AugustineH.Shepperd.!| VI. Micajah T. Hawkins. 

X. Pleasant Henderson.” ||VIII. William Montgomery. 
XII. Lewis Williams. || X- Henry W. Connor. 
XLII. James Graham. * New Members. 

Thus all the old Delegation is returned, except Mr. S. T. 
Sawyer—who, having been elected as a Whig, supported the | 
Sub-Treasury Scheme, and was therefore abandoned and de- | 
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portion of this State, but those are unexpectedly favorable to 
Whigs. The vote for Congress in the Mobile District. so far 
as received, augurs the election of James Dellet, Whig—vis : 

Murphy, Ad. Dellet,Opp. 1836—V.Burea. White 


Mobile ..ccececseee Ill 904.0 nee veces e 866 739 
Dallas cccccccccceec640 BAD. ceeeececeee 47 916 
Baldwin.sseceecesssI7l IS2.eeeeecevevs 74 #8 

Total sccedcccceslZ22 1896 cewsee coos 1397 1698 


As the remainder of the District (about half) gave over 300 
majority for White in '36, it is probable that Judge Dellet is 
elected. He declared for Mr. Clay and a National Bank in 
the canvass. The Whigs have elected their tickets in Dallas, 
Montgomery, and in Mobile the only two of their candidates 
for the Legislature who did not decline. A good portion of 
them threw their votes for Arthur Hopkins for Governor, not- 
withstanding he had declined being a candidate; and the 
Mobile Chronicle thinks he would have beaten Gov. Bagby if 
he had been a candidate. We think otherwise. 








Henry Clay was received with great enthusiasm by a vast | 
assemblage of his political and personal admirers last Wednes- | 
day at Burlington, Vt., where he remained to attend the 

exercises of Commencement in the University of Vermont. | 
He thence came down the Lake and reached Saratoga Springs 

on Friday, where he was welcomed by more than 5,000 peo- 
ple. He was met at a distance by a large cavalcade of citi- 
zens and strangers; and, on reaching his lodgings, he was 
addressed by Hon. John W. Taylor in a few complimentary 
remarks, to which he replied in a speech of one hour, mainly 
in exposition of and opposition to the Sub-Treasury scheme. 

He was introduced to the company by Gen. Scott, and con- 

ducted to the apartments just vacated by Mr. Van Buren, 

who had left that morning for Troy, where he had previously | 
accepted an invitation to meet his fellow-citizens. Mr. Van 
Buren returned to the Springs on Monday, where he and Mr. | 
Clay have since remained ag the same hotel, in close and | 
cordial intimacy. Mr. Clay was to leave Saratoga this morn- || 
ing for Troy, where he was to be welcomed by his Rensse- | 
laer County friends at midday, and proceed in the evening to 





feated by his party—and Mr. P. Hend in place of Mr. | Albany, there to remain over the Sabbath and thence pursue | 
Rencher, who declined a re-election. The Delegation stand his journey to the Virginia Springs via this city and the great 


just as heretofore, except that of two Whigs who voted for 
the Sub-Treasury one is thrown out and the other re-elected 
by the opposite party. His District, however, was always 
really Administration. There is the least possible change in | 


fect returns of votes which have reached us: 


WK. Hawkins’. Hawkins. Hilliard. Conc.’37. 36. V.Buren.White | 
Franklin ........357  470..[Threecandidates,.584 283 
Granville......-.503 561.2 Tun in 'Si—two. 494 = G64) 
Bath <ccoccccecs986  980.. Se RE esi 85 
Warren......+-+-534 Ghee 2-66! AG 


Total......+.1625 1621.... 22.2220 1128! 
WEE. Deberry’s. Morris.Deberry.Bethune. Deberry. ! 

eoccccccesDIS = 955.0220 1029....299 639 
Cumberland......918 26.0¢-868 300....657 418 


Montgomery ..... eooel22 = 878....106 644 








Moore ..0.0000+-535 364....562 231....498 181) 
Richmond .....--108 571....140 529.06. 57 438) 
Robeson. .e0ee00-435 420....542 345....472 293 


Total .....+++ o++2454 3312...2089 2663 

P.8. Later returns from this State import that Hon. A. | 
H. Shepperd, Opp., has been beaten by John Hill, Adm, 
(thus reversing the politics of the Delegation), and that 
Charles J. Fisher has probably beaten Pleasant Henderson in 
the Rowan District. The following are the votes: 


EX. A.HShepperd’s.Hill Shepperd. Hill. Shepperd. 
Caswell ...2+++-1057 220....897 224...1055 167 


Southern route, stopping at least at Poughkeepsie on his 
way down. We understand that he will reach this city on | 
Wednesday. 


Hon. John Birdsall, Chief Justice of Texas, died at Hous- 














| (Mayville, Chautauque Co.) and held the offices of President 
| Judge of the Eighth Circuit, and afterward of Senator from 
| the Eighth District, discharging the duties of each with emi- 
jnent ability and fidelity. He married a second wife a few 
j years since—a highly respectable young Iady—whom he 
| soon after sent hore to her father, from some unexplained 
| caprice, and abandoned the country. His death, inthe prime 
| of lite and full vigor of*his,abilines, is a loss to the young | 
| Republic. 

The Whigsof Virginia are electing Delegates from their 
several counties to their September Convention at Staunton. | 
Hon. Bess. Watkins Leton and Cuarmay Jounson, Esq., i 
are the Delegates from Richmond City. H 
Hon. Wm. R. King, U. S. Senator from Alabama, re- | 
cently visited Mobile, and was there pressed to dine with bis || 
political friends, which he declined. In his letter he avows 
himself a supporter of the Sub-Treasury scheme, and says, | 
“For a United States Bank, Internal Improvements, and a 
Tariff for Protection, I find no warrant in thé Constitution,” 





Odeeeesoee mj-1694....382 1742....335 788! 
Rockingham .maj.448 see-791  520.02.862 223) 
Stokes «+++ «+++ 1322 850...1169 883..-.973 684 | 

Total .....+--2827 2764...3239 3400...3930 1962 


wad 7 Loseng Opp., is thrown out by John Hill, Adm., by a ma- 


XK. Rencher's. Henderson. Fisher. Rencher.No opp. 


&c. It is a little remarkable that on the list of Members of 
Congress who voted for chartering the U. 8. Bank in 1816, 
we find the name of William R. King. How is this? 

Hon. Innis Green, associate Judge of Dauphin Co., Penn., 
and for many years a Representative of that District in Con- 
gress, died on the 4th instant, aged 64. 

Col. Nathan Lester, Editor of the Columbus ( Miss.) Dem- 
ocrat, and, at his death, of the ‘Mississippian’ at Jackson, 








. ee eeeeee eee 0000599 718 

Davidson ........740 977.... coe 109 593 

Randolph........ eeee oeee 180 349 

Rowan sees +++0++508 834.... oe 

Davies soos cooeee 455 Ts cic ee 108 1131 
Total ..0.+0021793 2294... +oee996 2791 


Henderson and Fisher are both Whi 
admirer of Mr. Calhoun, and was bigs. but the latter pay apie 


died there on the 22d ult. aged 28 yoats. He was a native 
of this State, and had risen to distinction in the arduous walk 
he had chosen. 


Middling Interest Bank, Boston.—Judge Wilde of the 











Mass. Supreme Court has partially removed the injunction 





SEEN eed 
upon this Bank, so far as to allow the offivers to collect the 


debts, pay the bills, and wind p the business of the concern. 
No Receiver is for the present appointed, but a Bank Com- 
missioner is to oversee the business. 

Thomas Dwight is advertised by P. B. Stark and 8. F. 
Butterworth of Columbus, Miss., as having absconded with 
$15,000 of their money. He is a Connecticut coachmaker, 
40 years old. 

Health of New York.—In answer to the inquiry of an 


esteemed correspondent, we have great pleasure in stating 


that our city enjoys a remarkable healthfulness for mid-sum- 
mer. There is no vestige of Yellow Fever (as has been ab- 


surdly reported) nor of other malignant disease. There are 


a good many deaths from Summer complaints, but not more 
than usual. The deaths of last week were 191, of which 120 


were of children under two years of age. 


Cornelius V. Anderson has been reélect ed Chief Engineer 
of the Fire Department of this City, by a general vote of the 
Firemen. The canvass gives C. V. Anderson 734, Henry 
Hempstead 387: majority for Andersen 348. The entire 
Board of Assistant Engineers were likewise reélected. 

A furious Thunderstorm was experienced in the District 
of Columbia on the 8th inst. Several houses were struck by 
the electric fluid, including two churches in Georgetown and 
the residence of the Russian Minister. A colored girl was 
killed. 

A Breach occurred in the Pennsylvania Canal, Juniata di- 
vision, bout the Ist inst., which threatened to interrupt the 
navigation for weeks. We believe, however, it is already 
repaired. 

The Whale Ship Gideon Barstow, of Rochester, Mass., 
was driven ashore on the 14th of March, on a reef of the 
Cocos Islands, Pacific Ocean,.and lost. She had 2,200 bar- 
rels of oil. 

The Steamboats United States and Great Britain, plying 
on Lake Ontario, came in collision on Friday evening of last 
week, near the mouth of the Genesee. Both were seriously 
injured—the United States more than the British boat. The 
night was dark, but there is little doubt that ill feeling be- 
tween their conductors waa the cause of the calamity. 


Disastrous Accident.—On Wednesday morning, as the 
steamboat Narragansett, Capt. Childs, was on her passage 
from Providence to this city, having a very full complement 


|, of passengers from Providence, Newport and Stonington, a 
the politics of North Carolina. The following are the imper- | ton on the 24th ult. Mr. Birdsall was formerly of th's State 


most singular accident occurred on board of her, by which 
a quantity of boiling water was thrown among the sleep- 


| ing passengers, and two persons were badly and four others 


slightly scalded. The worst case is that of Mr. Bigelow 
Coffiin, of Boston, who was so unfortunate as to accept of the 
berth into which most of the water fell, and was badly scald- 
ed an the side and leg, so that the flesh was laid bare from 
his breast to bis feet. Benjamin Francis, a colored waiter, 
asleep on a settec, was badly scalded in the back, and Mr. 
E. N. Stratton, of Baltimore, more slightly injured. An 


_ alarm being given, the passengers jumped from their berths 


and scalded their feet in the boiling water on the floor. The 
explanation of this strange casualty, given by the officers of 
ihe boat, is as follows: 


“ The working machinery is in the centre of the boat, with 
& passage-way on cach side, and a tier of berths. Owing to 
a temporary obstruction to the supply pipe, the condenser be- 
came overheated ; and when more water was-let in, so much 
overflow was. produced in the reservoir, that a small quantity 
of hot water was thrown and fell upon the berths immediately 
opposite.” 

A farther explanation and apology is given in the following 
report of Capt. Bunker, Steamboat Commissioner : 

“On examination of the machinery of the Narragansett 
this morning, I found, from the account I received from the 
Engincer of the boat, (a very competent person, ) that the in- 
jecting pipe for the introduction of cold water into the con- 
denser bad been obstructed from an accumulation ‘of sea- 
weed, or some similar cause—a common occurrence in the 
navigation of the Sound—in consequence of which, the con- 
denser ceasing to condense, it became violently -7 oa 
discovering this, the ineer very proper! 

i injer res the weal oY vet the engine. 
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cinity. 

In this unpleasant occurrence 
the machinery of the Narragansett, and no want of skill or 
conduct to the Engineer. He pursued the same course which 
my own experience would have prompted me to do in like 
circumstances. I should have never from 
such a cause, having often known a like occurrence without 
any serious consequences, or even cause of alarm. 

“ New York, 12th Aug tst, 1839.” “Evi 8. Bowker. 

Smoothly as this reads, we cannot resista strong conviction 

that either the construction or management of this boat evin- 


ces gross ignorance or a shameful disregard of human life. 
We offer no other evidence in support of this opinion than 
such as is afforded by the accident itself and the explanation 
above given 

We understand that every attention was paid to the suf- 
ferers by the owners and managers of the steamboat. 








© An anonymous writer in the last Hartford (Ct) Times expends 
nearly a column of wanton malignity on this paper. Hischarges against 
usare, that, being pledged to political seutrality—(utterly false—wede- 
test the word and the thing—impartiality and fairness are what we 
profess and aspire to)—we yet write for or admit to our columns ar- 
ticles of a partisan bearing. To support this charge, he first specifies 


the Exploring Expedition—letters written by a personal friend for 
whom we have a high regard, who feels a deep interest in the subject 


treasure—a 

eeteetinye sit “cr ooam 
power, w “ ily 

invest itself with the functions, and Ran afreg vp 


, or more pes 
jealou ican principles of '98 and ’99, 
(which ought to be peculiarly dear to Virginia,) has never, in 
wy humble judgement, been presented for the consideration 
the American people. Such, you truly remark, were the 
views entertained of it , one whole Republican party (with 
the exception of a single dissentient only, so far as was known, ) 
in 1834, when it was brought forward under other political 
auspices. Seeing no reason to think differently of the meas- 
ure in 1837, when, to the great surprise of many of his 
friends, it was espoused and earnestly recommended by the 
present Chief Magistrate, I had no alternative, as an honest 
public servant, regarding the great interests of the country as 
paramount to every persenal or party consideration, than to 
it with unabated firmness. 
his measure, so justly ebnoxious to the objections you 


by the solemn sense of the nation, is (it seems) still to be 
pressed upon a reluctant people, until “‘ they shall be fatigued 


the publication of “ Citizen's" letters to Mr. Secretary Poinsett about | have stated to it, and so repeatedly and decisively repudiated 


discussed, and appears to understand it. Those letters we know had 
no partisan object—neither had they any more direct party bearing 
than a complaiutagainst some Postmaster who had ken or abused | 
his powers. Who understands impartiality in politics to require al 
total silence with regard to all political topics and practical abuses! 
Not we. Bat our more heinous offence was committed in writing and 
publishing certain remarks on “Cotton, Currency and Trade,” two 
weeks rince, in which our Thersites has scented out a mine of politi 

cal heterodoxy. He is welcome to all the avails of his discovery. We 
will only remark, as an instance of lvis sagacity and fairness, that he 
atiempts to hold up to derision our remark that the prospect of an 
abundant harvest has combined with other causes to produce a uni- 
versal decline of prices. ‘Ridiculous nonsense!’ urges in substance 
our critic; ‘the great crop alone has caused this decline.’—But how 
should a simple abundance of agricultural products depress immedi- 
ately the price of lands, of houses, of manufactured articles, of stock, 
and of labor }—But we waste words on so shallow and illiberal a pet- | 
tifogger. Let him go. 

P. 8. As the Hartford writer, in the outset of his attack, talks of 
having been “ one of the carly dupes of The New-Yorker's neutral | 
pretensions, and suffered myself to be instrumental in procuring sub- 
scribers for it,” will he oblige us by stating whether he is or is not 
now in debt to us for the money he received from those same sub- 
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into compliance"’—a vexation, be it remembered, specially 
enumerated in the list of grievances and wrongs set forth in 
| the Declaration of American Independence! The President 
| himself has recently entered the field of political controversy 
in behalf of his favorite policy, and has announced that “ the 
period is rapidly approaching” when all opposition to it, sus- 
tained now, as he says, only by “‘ private interests and per- 
sonal considerations,” will unavoidably cease." By what 
“private inverests and personal considerations” the Chief 
Magistrate supposes the great body of the American people 

to be actuated in their opposition to his cherished scheme, or 
| by what appliances their opinions, founded on and matured 
| by years of deliberate and careful reflection, are to be made, 
all at once, “ unavoidably” to cease, I know not; but I am 

greatly mistaken in the spirit and character of my country- 

men, if either Executive dictation or Executive denunciation, 

any more than Executive blandishments, can prevail on them 





| to surrender the honest convictions of their understandings 


to the requisition of power. I think { may answer for you, 
| gentlemen, that though most, if not all, of you were ardent 


| supporters of the President's election, no inducements of that States 


sort can te on you to abandon an opposition which, as 
‘freemen, it is your right, and as patriots, it is your duty, to 


scribers, and how much longer he intends to continue 007? If we are " Make to every public measure which your judgements con- 
not greatly mistaken iv our man, these questions have a very decided ,demn ; and for myself, honored by your generous confidence, 
pertineacy. We will thank the Editors of the Times (with whom we |! promise you that, wlatever other “individual ¢furts may 
have no difference) for the name of their correspondent, if he has no | °¢ discontinued,” mine shall never cease to be exerted with 
objection. ‘|all the humble ability I possess, in every lawful and proper 
===> | mode, whether in private or public life, to arrest a measure 

LETTER FROM MR. RIVES. “|| which, I believe with you, to be fraught with the most im- 

The friends of ion. Wm. C. Rives, and those concurring | minent haasards to tho liberty and happiness of our common 
generally in his poliuical views in Louisa County, Va. have |S°UP"> | , : . &llow- 
enlted in taviting thle to ansepe of 1 Pudi Dioner fo thet 1g ene evasion to meet you cad these of my Gillow 


County, to which invitation an affirmative answer hax becn at Louisa Court House, I accept with pleasure ; and under- 


\citizens whom you represent, at a public dinner to be given 


returned. Thé Dinner will be given on the 7th of September. | standing that some day in the early part of September will be || 


Meantime, we publish Mr. Rives's response to the Commit- |®4 convenient and agrecable te my friends as the day first 


. * . sos <3 | suggested by you, while it will be more consistent with ar- 
tee, as affording the clearest and most decisive exposition of | rangements Vad already made for an excursion of health 


his present political attitude. It is as follows: and recreation, for some weeks, with my family, £ await your 
Castve Hit, July 15,1830 | discretion in the designation of any day you may think pro- 
Gentlemen: I have had the honor to receive your letter of || per to fix in that month. 
the 9th inst. in which you inform me of your deputation as a Accept, I pray you, gentlemen, for yourselves, and be 
Committee, on behalf of many of my fellow-citizens of the | pleased to convey to those of my fellow citizens of Louisa, 
County of Louisa, to communicate to me “ the high estima- |! on whose bebalf you act, with my cordial acknowledgments 
tion in which they are pleased to hold my recent independent || for their kindness, the sentiments of sincere respect and es- 
course in the Senate of the United States.” || teem with which I em their and your most obedient servant, 
I need hardly say to you, gentlemen, that this spontaneous W. C. RIVES. 
and generous expression of the approbation of my fellow-citi- || To Messrs. Pleggant Hackett, J. K. Pendleton, &c. Committee. 
zens of the County of Louisa, is most grateful to my feelings. | + See the President's h at Castle Garden, Now York, and his 
Happily, under our on neue system, the sober and intel- | letter to a Committee at York, in Peansylvania. 
ligent mass of the people, unagitated by the violence of party ad 
passi oe ead — d by selfish or —_ Views, con- | LETTER FROM MR. CLAY. 
stitute tribunal of iast resort, to sit in judgement on the || The Whigs of Nansemond county, Virginia, having passed 
conduct of public men, and to decide every question of public | resolutions approving of the course taken ly Mr. Clay and 
concernment. However regardless I have been of the Niet FO eta al 
of mere party denunciation, when it bas been to | other distinguished Whigs, on the abolition excitement, and 
encounter it in the honest and conscientious discharge of my || baving communicated them to Mr. Clay, he returned the fol- 
duty to my constituents and my country, I have never heard lowing answer: 
the real voice of the people, whether uttered in censure or in 
praise, but with sincere deference and With this 
Just sensibility to the opinion of the great body of my coun- || the honor to address to me, transmitting a copy 
trymen, the sentiments you have been com to ex- || tion ata meeting of the Whigs of Nansemond county, 
a Saad Really mally SK ET gs SY gg : . 
Coumay 00 long dietingeiched by cho pary end w I but too sensibly feel that they have placed an esti- 
soundness of ite Republican principles—could not but affect | mate eatireiy too high and flattering upon my capacity and 








AsuLanp, 25th May, 1839. 
Gewriemen: [ duly received the letter which you did me 
of a Resolu- 








Resolutions to the Senate, 
tic Slavery, embracing all the principles applicable to the sub- 
ject, the maintenance of which appeared to me necessary to the 
security er an et meq ence gem 
ernment, and among the States of the Union. At 
the last session of Congress, the Ultra Abolitionists had pre- 
sented themselves under a new and alarming aspect’ Instead 
of icting their exertions to moral persuasion, addressed 
to the consciences : of slave-holders, keeping aloof from parties 
and politics, as they re be their intention, 
they had had openly proclai their purpose to enter the po- 
litical arena, anh: destniiee dhohe tid not adopt their dog- 
mas and agree with them, to force their principles and their 
men by the aid of the ballot box.—It required but little fore- 
sight to discern the frightful uences which would re- 
sult from this change of their position, if they should suceced. 
The Union would be first convulsed throughout, and finally 
broken into fragments. I thought, therefore, at the last ses- 
sion, that the time was suitable to warn the country of these 
designs and efforts; and hence the speech which has com- 
mended itself to the approbation of the Whigs of Nansemond. 
This speech is but an expansion of the argument embedicd in 
the resolutions of the previous session. And I shall be most 
happy if it contribute any thing toward arresting the mad 
career of these misguided men, and toward preserving the 
Union which is the truest guarranty of all the high privileges 
which we enjoy. 

In the Constitution of that Union there is not a soli 
provision, fairly interpreted and fairly administered, whi 
authorizes any interference of Congress with i 
Slavery, as it exists in the United States. There is not one 
relating to the subject, which does not recognize and treat 
slaves as lawful property, or look to the safety and secur- 
ity of that property. The clause which fixes the represent- 
ation in the popular branch of Congress, establishes a ra- 
tio founded upon the acknowledged existence of slavery; 
and, in the apportionment of direct taxes among the States, 
slaves are assumed to be lawful property. On the occasion 
of the imposition of a direct tax, to prosecute the late War 
with Great Britain, slaves were taxed by Congress as slaves, 
and their —e paid the tax accordingly.—The pro- 
vision which secures the surrender of fugitive slaves to dheir 
owners, of course, admits that they are legitimate property, 
and was intended to preserve peace and harmony among the 
. I have seen, with ine ible surprise and deep 
regret, that it has been contended not only that this conserva- 
tive stipulation may be evaded, but that it is even meritorious 


ih violate it. Meritorious to violate an express injunction of 


that constitution which many of us are solemnly sworn, and 
jall aro bound faithfully to support! If any citizens of the 


United States, who object to a particular part of the Consti- 


| 
| 


tution, may clude and disregard it, other citizens, dissatisfied 
with other parts, have an equal right to violate them; and 
universal nullification of the sacred instrument would be the 
necessary consequence. 

I agree with you, gentlemen, in most of what you say in 
regard to the present condition of our public affairs. In con- 
templating it there is much to depress, but I rejoice to — 
| much also to animate and encourage, the genuine patriot, 

to stimulate his most energetic exertion. New 
| Principles, dangerous practices, great abuses and extensive 
corruption have been introduced into the general administre- 
tion, during the few last years. I bave witnessed their pro- 
gress with profound regret and deep mortification. But sen- 
timents of despair are never to be indulged as to the fortunes 
or fate of the Republic. An enli and virtuous people 
require on!y to be convinced ef the evil te apply an efficacious 
remedy; and this conviction is foreig itself upon them, in 
spite of all the efforts which have beem made, and are mak- 
ing to deceive and betray them. 

I thank you, gentlemen, cordially, for the friendty and Miat- 
tering manner in which you have executed the commission 
assigned to you by the Whigs of Nansemond, and request 
you to be assured of the sentiments of esteem and regard, 
with which I am, faithfully, your friend and obedient ser 


vant, H. CLAY. 
Messre. John C. Crump, Thomas H. C. Goodwin, and Joha. C. Ca~ 
hoon, &c. &c. Committee. 


From the Boston Transcript and Daily Advertiser, 
Late rrom Excianp.—The elegant new ship Oneco, Cap- 
tain Drew, arrived below on Saturday, but did not come 
until yesterday. She left Liverpool on the 13th July to w 
date she brings papers from that port containing London 
dates to the 1th, two days later than those received by the 
oo had recovered from its riot fever, and was 
quite tranquil. The Chartists are at rest. Their great pe- 
tition for reform was to bave in the House of 





Commons on the 12th. d 
In the House, on the 11th, there was a debate on Sir Wil- 
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orth’s motion, “That it is the opinion of this 
Same Seer wvery considovetion of bumnaity, jective anil gels 
demands that Parliament should seriously apply itself 


tly understood each other, and had for a suspen- 

sion of hostilities between the Sultan and the Pacha, in the 
hope that an amicable arrangement might be made. There 
was good reason to hope that Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
also desired to prevent a protracted conflict. The Sultan is 
dangerously ill, and not — to recover. The heir to 
the throne is only 18 years of age. ba 

The Paris papers are principally occupied in endeavors to 
induce the Government to forego the execution of any of the 
insurgents of the 12th of May, who may be capitally con- 
demned by the Court of Peers. ce 

Two females were instantly killed on the Birmingham 
railway. Their attention was diverted another way, to a train 
that was approaching them, and were not sensible of the one 
approaching them in an opposite direction. hiae 

ters from Bagdad announce an overflow of the Tigris, 

which had laid the whole city nearly under water. It is stated 
that already more than 1,000 houses have been destroyed. 

A public dinner was to be given to Mr. Macready, ‘ in tes- 
timony of the sense entertained of the zeal, taste, genius and 
liberality he has devoted to the drama, of his country, emi- 
nently shown in the revival of Shakspeare’s plays.'—The Duke 
of Sussex in the chair. ‘ 

The House of Commons on the 11th went into committee 


Miguel on the 21st May, re-organizing the troops under his 
sovereignty and independence of the States 





From Mrxico.—We learn from the Pensacola Gazette that 
the United States ship Erie arrived at that place on the 26th 
ult. from Vera Cruz via Tampico. The American Minister 
—Mr. Ellis—was received at Vera Cruz with all the honors 
that could be tendered him there—a military escort having 
been sent to conduct him to Mexico, and much anxiety shown 
by the public authorities to make euery possible demonstra- 
tion of respect toward him. 


Horrid Massacre !—Two hundred and twenty Indians 
killed !—We learn from Governor Lucas and cutie 

man, who came on the Ione last evening, that two 
hundred and twenty Indians were killed in the upper country 
about the Ist inst. The facts as they were related ” a young 
gentleman, who was at the Treaty, are as follows: The Sioux 
had invited the Chippewas to meet them at St. Peters for the 
purpose of —-, treaty of everlasting friendship. The 
Chippewas assem accordingly—the pipe of peace was 
celebonnh tee quite apparently good friends. A party 
of the a was encamped at the Falls of St. Anthony, 
and a smaller party encam 


on the St. Croix on their way 
home, without the least suspicion of t 











on the Lower Canada government bill, and the several clauses 


the Sioux.—While they were thus peaceably encamped, they 


wee adopted. Lord Stanley opposed the second clause, but | were surprised by the Sioux, who commenced their butehery. 


it was ad by a vote of 174 to 156. 


|| They immediately rallied, but before the battle terminated 


London, July 11.—Little business in the English orp the Chippewas lost one hundred and fifty at the Falls and 


Market. Consols are a shade lower, being last marked at 
92 a } ex div. for money, and 924 a § for account. Three | 
per cents. reduced are the same as yesterday, 92§ a j, and 
the three and a half are ¢ per cent. higher, being last quoted | 


twenty on the St. Croix. The number of Sioux killed on the 
occasion amounted to about fifty. We do not much wonder 


at the hostility that has been exhibited by the Sacs and Foxes || 


against the Sioux, if this latter tribe has always been as 


99} adexdiv. Exchequer Bills remain at 20 a 22s. prem., | treacherous as they were on the above occasion. 


and Bank Stock 1914 a 192. 


From Mexico.—News has been received at New-Orleans | 
from the city of Mexico to the 8th, and frem Vera Cruz to) 
the 14h ult. inclusive. The greatest tranquillity i 





[ Burlington (lowa) Patriot. 





From Havaya.—By the brig Patsey B. Blount, Captain 
Pederson, we have Havana papers and letters to the 30th ult. 





throughout the Republic. Santa Ana was still the President, l 


ad interim, and, though in a precarious state of health, exer || on board, by H. B. M. brig Snake. The slaves were landed | dant. It is true that a great many of the fields 


cising the functions of his office with increasing applause and 


success. Bustamente was momentarily expected in the cap- \ 


ital. The expedition to Tampico being crowned with such | 
entire success, his return was every where with the | 
most enthusiastic demonstrations of affection and regard. Ac- | 


cording to the ‘ Diario del Gobierno,’ Santa Ana and he are Soo Soo, Jan 10th—“ The American ship Sumatra, Capt. } crop. 


to effect the most salutary reform in the Constitution, to do} 
away with the cause of the late disastrous disaffection, and | 
conciliate all parties. 

All the Federalists who gave themselves up to the disposal 
of the Government are to retire to their farms, never to 
reside in a city or near a fortification, under pain of death. | 

Urrea was semenced by Santa Ana to be banished for six 
years, but while on his way to Vera Cruz for embarkation he 
made his escape at Perote on the 30th ult. and has not been 
heard of since. 

Lemus was chased out of Monterrey by Canalizo, and his | 
brother fled te Monclave. According to the papers in our | 
possession the career of this General is of late marked by 
much barbarity. 

In several States in the interior the small-pox is raging | 
with great violence. 

Throughout the whole Republic the censorship of the press | 
is maintained with the greatest rigor, but the foreign mer- | 
chants resident in Vera Cruz have been allowed, and are 
about establishing, a splendid exchange or reading-room in 
that city on the European plan. (Express. | 





Goatrmata, on Centrat Amenica.—Our readers are | 
@ware that some months since, the States of Hondaras, if 
and Costa Rica, each declared itself independent | 
of the Government, at the head of which is President || 
Morazan. Honduras and Nicaragua raised an army of 1,600 | 
men, gave them battle, and defeatcd them with the loss of | 
400 men. In consequence of this battic, the Nullifiers abated | 
their pretensions, and there was some hope of the restoration , 
of peace without farther bloodshed. ‘The government of | 
Guatemala has addressed a Circular to the other States, in- || 
viting them to a General Convention for the purpose of adopt- 
ing a new Constitution and effecting the desired reforms in a! 
manner. E\ Tiempo, of Guatemala, says, under the | 
of May 34, “The Elections of Deputies for the several | 
Districts, have taken place without any great commotions or 
loss of lives, so generally attendant on such occasions.” The i 


Jatest intelligence, which we find in the Balize Advertiser of | are heavy beyond precedent, and are now generally housed 


the 13th ult. is as follows: 


CenTRaL AmeEnica.—The last papers, dated May 30 ill th or a 
ceived from Guatemala, inform us thet General fas ait yield” is ait eer P Ihe oat by! pom Sama 


at the head of the Federal Army, a well disciplined end ‘full|| very large, and the late crop promises to be equally so. 


of fight’ — of men. 
General Ferrera, of the Allied Pacificator Army, was in San 


On that day a Spanish schr. arrived at Havana, which had 
been captured on the 3d of the same month with 135 slaves 


in Jamaica, after which, the schr. was sent to Havana for ad- 
judication by the Mixed Commission. _[Jour. of Comm. 





From Sumatra.—We have seen a letter fiom an officer 


command, to commence operations, as be says, “against the || i 






hery on the part of | 


its clustering fruit. In many places, where it i 
it i reach of yan Ay noe ir bie Corwen, 
will be, onsale very large. Buckwheat — eset 
min very many fields, promises 
al atthe beat could wih Indeed we bare never, we 
, seen the w ene 
more attractive : werdoeerts more graf and Seotieeds 


in its returns for a careful, skilful extensive cultivation. 
The hasbandman has been diligent in his work, and his 
labors have been signally home g 


It would not be quite fair, perhaps, in this notice of the 
products of our state, to leave out the ambitious and dis- 
tinguished Morus Multicaulis. We had an eye to that 
wherever we went, and were disappointed to find so very 
few patches of it—for there were nothing but . The 
farmers generally know but little, about it, and care less, 
| The have no faith in it. It is cultivated generally in the 
| neighborhood of towns and vi , by amateurs, or gentle- 
|meu in spectacles who have little else todo. Most of those 
their hand at it, this year were careful at first to 
conceal their agency in it, lest they might be aw at for 
\their pains; but they begin now to hold up their heads, 
and calculate their gains, and to look forward to towering 
|domes and escutcheoned panels, if not to a new order cf 
/nobility. In their own estimation, and in that of thir 
| neighbors, their Fortunes are made. A thriving mulbery 
| patch, is an object of wonder and admiration—and almort 
| of reverence. 
| Upon the whole we are of opinion, that the business wi'l 
| thrive for years to come ; and that the delusion of raising 
| trees solely for sale, will not be dispelled until every body 
| has trees to sell, and nobody wants to buy. We mean to 
| take the tide at its flood, and see where it will lead us. 

(New Bruns. Fred. 
The Crops.—Extract of a letter to the Editors of the Bos- 
ton Commercial Gazette from one of the most extensive farm- 
| eve in Dayton, Ohio, dated August 1:— We are in the 
| midst of a most abundant harvest, and as the labor of hand- 
| ling it is none of the lightest, I am rather tired of the sight 
of wheat. Flour sells very slowly at three dollars and sev- 
_enty-five cents. I am confident wheat will sell for 624 cents 
per bushel in a few weeks. Corn and potatoes look better 
than I ever saw them before.” 
|| The Wheat Crop is now being harvested ve nerall 
| throughout the western part of ‘the state, and on fo wend 
| to reiterate our oft repeated remark, that the crop is abun- 
ve been 
| stricken with the rust; but there are comparatively few in- 
stances where the berry was not so far advanced as to be 
beyond the power of injury from the rust. There are, it 
is trne, isolated fields m wn great mischief has been done; 


of the U. S. frigate Columbia, which says, under date of | but these instances will not, in the least, affect the general 
[ 


Silver, has arrived at this port, and the Commodore has so 
arranged the matter that the natives are to fill her with 
epper in lieu of the money and opium which they stole” 
from the Eclipse.] The same letter states that the num- 
ber of Malays killed by the few shets thrown by the Co- 
lummbia at the forts of Quallah Battoo, was twelve. 
[Journal of Commerce. 

A letter received at Boston gives the following additional 
intelligence. We copy from the Boston Daily Adverti- 
ser:— 

“ Before you can receive this, tidings of the death of 
Captain Wilkins will have reached you, and probably of 
the consequent burning of Muckie. I looked inte this port 
and found the natives penitent enough. They were very 
anxious to trade with me. In the destruction of Muckie 
the natives have been taught a lesson which they will not 


soon forget, and the puuishment so soon following the ag- |, 


gression has enhanced its good effect. ‘The natives are 
now at war among themselves about this affair. The in- 
habitants of Mackie belong to a tribe called Acheen, against 


| whom a powerful clan called Pedier have made war, on | 


the ground that the Americans will now be afraid to trade 
on the Coast in consequence of the outrage on the Eclipse 
perpetrated by the former. The Rajah of Quallah Battoo, 
who belongs to the same tribe as the Rajah of Muckie, has 
already lost two or three forts, and the war is still raging 


in his country, but assistance has been sefi®to him from || 


Muckie, aud I think the wer will soon be terminated.” 








The Crops in New Jersey.—A brief visit in the country, 
embracing the most laxuriant and beautiful parts of Somer- 
set, Hunterdon, Warren and Sussex Counties, has satisfied 
us that the gathered crops have rarely been equalled, and 
the crops in prospect never excelled, atany former period. 
The Rye was generally faultless in quality and quantity— 
the Wheat was a full yield, but touched extensively with 
the rust. The grass was heavy and got in without damage. 
The weather was fine throughout harvesting. The Oats 


in good order. rust prevailed to some extent with 


ly crop of potatoes was 


Corn is most luxuriant shooting up to an enormous height 


Rochester Democrat. 
The Crops —We daily receive, from all parts of the 
ish, the most favorable accounts of the state of the Gun 
| The Cotton on the River lands is remarkably fine, and we are 
informed that the plantations in the backwoods, especially 
| between this town and the Sabine, will yield abundant crops 
| both of Corn and Cotton. [Natchitoches Herald, July 27. 
|| Table of Distances on the Ouio and Mississippi Rivers, 
from Pittsburg, I’a. to the Falls of St. Anthony, on the Up- 


per Mississippi. Miles. Total. 


Pittsburg, Pa. to Wheeling, Va......... coos WO. ceceees 
Marietta, Ohio. ...+seeceececceses eosece coe AB... sees 178 
Portemouth, Ohio eee 









Cincinmati, “..ccccccccccce 

Louieville, Ky. . 2.200 cceeses 

Ewanewille, lows. .0000.0-secesessee 

Mouth of Ohio: ....... ercceecece 

St. Lowis, Mo......... ees ccccceces Oevceces P| 1237 


Total to St. Louis, 1257 miles. 
St. Louis, the mouth of Missouri... 
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Montrose, W. T. (head of do) 

Fort M » W. TL. ° 

Burlington, W. T......+++.+. eves 

Oquawka, (Yellow Banks). ....... cove BBececcces 
Mouth of lowa. ..... CreCoercovccccccsccces MBecescecs 23 
Mouth of Pine River .....0+:000es000 eovces Beers. BIT 
Mouth of Rock River. .ccoe sececsceeecees Wessceees "7 
Stevenson, Uh ...ccesseescesees a on 

Rock ay Ree 

Canaan, (head of U *) voce BBscccccee fd 
New Philadelphia, Sr eemiiiccmecces WM cece +. 395 
Savona, “.eeceeeceeoerseceses Wececeees 4i5 
Smithville, Wh. cos. ceccccceseeessncceees 00 Beccccece 425 
Bellview, o T. ccctocce eoce Grccccese G1 
Mouth of Fever wecsecccevcsescsecees Grosssees 
Gatena, scene ee eeeeeeeere coee Ceoccccee 445 
Du ue, W. ee weeececcccesceccesescces Decessees 475 
Cc (Petite Tlie eT Teeter BW. cerevee 505 
Pruivic la Porte. .ceccscveccssececcceces coe Boccccese 513 
Prairie dt CHIOR. cece cccerescccccececcns DReveee ++. BS 
Falls of &. Anthony, BOUL. 600 oe cece sees MODs cece eee 800 





in the rich vallies, and almost ing under the load of 





Total to &t. Anthony Falls, 800 miles. 
Total from Pittsburg to St. Anthony Fails, 2027 miles. 
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NEW-YORK. 


Criticism.—The last number of the Knickerbocker (that 
for August—we believe it is ‘ out’) concludes its prose ar- 
ticles with a weak, silly tirade about Critics and Criticism, 
signed G. C., and stated in the table of contents to be by 
Geoffrey Crayon, which, as all the world knows, is no less a 
personage than Washington Irving, Esq. The paper alluded 
to is about as long as the ‘theme’ of a Freshman, and, were 
it not for a passage or two like the following, we should sup- 
pose it must have been discovered in some old box of MSS. 
committed by the author long before he wrote his ‘ Salmagun- 
di,’ or dreamed of ‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New-York.’ 
“ Even in our own country,” remarks this critic upon criti- 
cism, ‘‘one of its greatest geniuses has had some rough pas- 
sages with the censors of the press, and instantly criticism 
begins to unsay all that it has repeatedly said in his praise; 
and the public are almost led to believe that the pen which 
has.so often delighted them is absolutely destitute of the 
power to delight.” Is Mr. Washington Irving prepared to 
defend the causes which first induced those ‘rough passages’ 
with this mighty American genius? Does he ge with Mr. 
James Fennimore Cooper in his abuse and blackguardism of 
his country, its institutions, and even its scenery? Does he, 
too, think there are no /adies in the United States? Is he 
likewise of opinion that there is nothing in the country wor- 
thy the attention of a foreign traveler? We infer, from his 
sympathy with the ‘intolerable sufferings’ of the ‘mild and 
amiable Mr. Effingham,’ that he considers him unjustly 
blamed—and, if unjustly blamed, of course as having said 
and done nothing worthy of blame. We ask also of Mr. 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. whether it be his calm, deliberate 
opinion that ‘Funnymore’ is really one of our ‘greatest 
geniuses,’ or whether he is ‘coming’ the Astoria over us 
again and serving his ‘ private ends,’ like Goldsmith's dog? 
What has Mr. Cooper promised or conceded in considera- 
tion of this ‘flare up’ against the critics? He must have er 
ranged, we think, to yield his place at the ‘ head of American 
literature’ to Mr. Irving, and have agreed to take the second 
place, just above Channing, Everett, Sparks, Bryant, and the 
rest. If it be so indeed, we are glad that they have ‘fixed’ 
it at last; for we perfectly recollect what a terrible rage 
Cooper was in one day after his return, and what a precious 
ado he made, because some paragraphist had called Irving 
* the first American writer.’ He thought of taking the whole 
country by the buff and thrashing it soundly. It is well to have 
such little matters adjusted by our ‘great geniuses’ them- 
selves—it does save us little critics so much trouble. 

Mr. Geoffrey Crayon has invented a hypothesis to prove 
his propésition about Criticism, and not adhered to fact. No| 
critic, that we have seen, has unsaid a word of the praise 
that was awarded originally to the ‘author of the Spy’ for 
his early romantic productions. On the contrary, particular 
pains seem to have been taken to express regret that his late | 
productions should exhibit but few indications of the talent 
which distinguished his carlier ones. His last books are the 
subjects of all the severity which has been the portion of this 
* greatest genius.’ Besides that, he made open war with the 
press—that press to which he owed his celebrity, and which 
had praised him through evil report and good report, so long 
as he remained in Europe and did not slander and vilify his 
own countrymen, If Mr. Washington Irving inclines to go 
over to the enemy, and to designate himself as the defender 
of Mr. Cooper by joining him in the old, vapid, stale, con- 
temptible, whining song, whose burthen is ‘ the critics and the 
press,’ he had better give it out a little more distinctly, and 
then he will find how soon his own air-blown popularity will 
be pricked by the pin-points he despises ;—pin-points they 
may be, but they are quite big enough to exhausz his balloon. 
By way of experiment in this, suppose we say what no small 
portion of the public say already: We heve repeatedly heard 
the expressions—‘ Washington Irving has written himself 
out.""—“How seedy Irving has grown!”— How Irving 
spins out his articles !—thin, very thin!” We were and are 
inclined to disagree with such opinions; nevertheless, these 
‘Desultory Thoughts on Criticism’ stagger us not @ little. 
There is not a striking idea in them; and they seem to be 
written as editorial articles sometimes are, to fill out a cer- 
tain space, without any pretensions to a reflection deser ving 
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of any record. Our first comparison was, on the whole, the 
happiest. What can be more like a College-boy’s composi- 
tion than this ?— The greatest writers of antiquity have, in 
this way, been obnoxious to criticism. Aristotle himself has 
been accused of ignorance; Aristophanes of impiety and buf- 
foonery ; Virgil of plagiarism and a want of invention; Horace 
ef obscurity; Cicero has been said to want vigor and connex- 
ien; and Demosthenes to be deficient in nature and in purity 
of language.” There is a collection from Lempriére’s Clas- 
sical Dictionary! Why, the erudite barber, in ‘ Shakspeare 
and his friends,’ was not more learned. A little after this 
display, “‘ Pope and Dryden and Addison” are lugged in, 


‘ Whether the subject will let them or no.’ 


We always notice that when Mr. Geoffrey Crayon wishes to 
be particularly touching and effective, he always butters on 
to his phraseology a considerable quantity of the conjunction 
‘and,’ What the deuce is the use of that first ‘and?’— 
“ Pope, and Dryden, and Addison!” No writer has so many 
clap-traps in his style as Mr. Irving; he uses them as an 
actor does his ‘points.’ Moreover, he wearies us with the 
monotony of his cadences. He is always ‘sawing the air 
with his hand thus.’ Every one of his sentences seems to 
have a lullaby to it. There is an easy slide to his language; 
it slips along always as gently as a sled down an ice-hill. He 
never exerts the mind of his reader. His is the style for one 
lately convalescent ; it requires no such labor of mind to com- 
prehend it as may bring on a head-ache. It is very pleasant 
generally, very cool, very refreshing; but one rises from it 
abvut as well satisfied as a hungry man would be after a din- 
ner of ice-cream and comfits. 


Mr. Geoffrey Crayon should confine himself to the narra- 


tive; he fails in the didactic. He can make the most of no-| 
thing in a story cf any author in these parts; but he cannot | 
make something of nothing in an Essay, the very title of | 
which is significant of thought. All that he says in his two 
articles in this number of Mr. Clark’s Magazine, has been 
said often before, and much better said. Charies Hoffman, 
and half-a-dozen others, have written better about National 
Nomenclature ; and every body knows that the names of our 
States and cities and towns are ridiculous as well as Mr. Ir 
ving or Capt. Marryat; but who shall change them? 


We are aware that we have done a bold thing in daring 


to tell some truth sbout a popular favorite; but we are sup- 
ported in these opinions by the real and private though not || thing like a sketch of his Addzess, and shall therefore at- 
apparent and public views of many sensible people. We will tempt little more than barely to announce his subject and 
never shrink from our duty as critics, in spite of all the sneers || to give you some notion of its general character. He chose 
of all the ‘greatest geniuses’ in the country. ‘Irving’ and | for his theme, Natural Religion, regarded as the remains of 
‘Cooper’ sre powerful names in American literature; they || Primitive Revelation; a subject which could be much more 
have always been associated together till of late, when, on | adequately treated in a volume than in an address for such 
aceount of the delinquencies of the latter, there seems to || an occasion. He eontended, manfully and as one acquainted 


have been a silent determination to separate them. The for | 
mer, however, does not appear willing to consent to the die- | 
junction ; and we may as well please him and let it stand, as 
of old, ‘Irving and Cooper.’ If Mr. Washington Irving will | 
only blackguard Americans, as well as sneer at critics and || |: 01:65 which has never since been reached by any ation or 
criticism, he may, in other regards as well as that of author 
ship, be joined with the ‘greatest gonius,’ whem he extols, 
in the oft-quoted phrase, ‘ Par nobile fratrum!” 


Intermarriage, or the Mode inwhich and the Causes why | 
Beauty, Health and Intellect result from certain Unions, 
§c.; with eight Illustrative Drawings; by Alexander 
Walker, (New-York: J. and H. G. Langley, 57 Chatham.) 
street. 1839.)—The general favor with which this work has | 
been received renders our own delay in noticing it of less im 
portance. The subject of which it treats possesses an inter- | 
est, for almost every member of the community, of the high-| 
est character; and the manner ia which it has been handled | 
by the present writer will not diminish that interest. In| 
many respects it is the most curious physiological work that | 
has ever been published. An entirely new and original view | 
is taken of the principles on which a union of the sexes should 
be formed, and certain physical considerations in forming | 
matrimonial alliances, that have been hitherto sadly neglected, 
are insisted upon and enforced by a large collection of im- 
portant facts. The theory of Dr. Walker's work is, that a 
child inherits or derives specific physical qualities from each 
parent, and that the respective qualities so furnished can be 
predicated from a knowledge of the physical characteristics 
of father and mother. If thie be so, it behooves every citi- 


| 


SS 
zen to make himself acquainted with the contents of ‘ Lnter- 
marriage,’ and to adopt this as a guide in the most serious 
and momentous step he is called on to take in life. The la- 
mentable evil of a violation of the law of Nature in this par- 
ticular, has been heavily felt throughout the royal houses of 
Europe, nine out of ten of whom, according to Thomas Jef- 
ferson, are idiots in consequence of unnatural intermarriages 
with their own kindred. Portions of our own country have 
also felt the scourge: powerful families in our own State and 
elsewhere are dwindling into insignificance of intellect and 
character through a contempt of this great natural edict. 
The Editor of the American edition of Walker has alluded in 
& judicious preface to cases of @ similar description. The 
typographical appearance of the book is worthy of the im- 
portance of its subject. It is creditable to the enterprize of 
the young publishers to have issued a book like the present 
in a suitable style. If they exhibit equal judgement in select- 
ing future works for publication, and equal taste in issuing 
them, we see a bright day before them, both for character 
and fortune. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 
Buacincron, Vt. Aug. 8, 1839. 

The Annual Commencement of our University took place 
here yesterday, and, as the exercises were of a highly inter- 
esting character, I thought it not unlikely that a portion at 
least of your readers might be gratified by a brief outline of 
them, and a hasty statement of the peculiar character and 
future prospects of the institution itself. 

The exercises commenced by an Address delivered before 
the “ Society for Religious Inquiry,” by Rev. Josrra Tracy 
of Boston. The subject of his remarks was the nature and 
ground of Authority in general, and more particularly of Ec- 
clesiastical authority. He exhibited in a very lucid and sa- 
tisfactory manner the distinctions necessary to be observed 
between civil and spiritual authority, and incidentally repro- 
bated the forced union of the two as destructive of the best 
and highest interests of the Church. As a literary peform- 
ance, his Address was characterized by clear and strong 
thought and a style of expression exceedingly vigorous and 
perspicuous. 

This Address was immediately followed by an Oration be- 
fore the United Literary Societies of the University, by Prof. 
Tarier Lewis of your city. I am unable to give you any- 


with his subject, for the high spirituality of the Ancient, and 
particularly the Greek Philosophy, and regarded the times of 
the Patriarchs and of Homer, although far removed from 
high civilization, as yet having reached a point in moral cul- 


people. In this part of his subject, perhaps without being 
aware of the circumstance, he took ground precisely the op- 


\ posite of that assumed by Hon. D. D. Barnarp, in his Ad- 


dress of last year before the same Societies. He advanced 
and supported with much skill the opinion that the different 
Languages of the East were outwardly revealed, in their per- 
fection, from Heaven, at a period of time so remote that the 
fact of their revelation was forgotten; and ridiculed the no- 
tion of many eminent critics, who derive all languages from 
articulate sounds, ai first unmeaning or only expressive of 
the simplest emotions, but gradually refined by the progress 
of society into the highly accurate and artificial media of 
thought which we find them. He derived strong arguments 
in support of his position from the alledged superiority of the 





unwritten languages of our western Indians to the more pol- 
ished, and therefore less perfect, tongues of the civilized 
world. His whole argument was mainly historical, and this 
sort of reasoning loses much of its force poe fact that 
the intelligent hearer is always aware that just as much may 
be said on the opposite side. Not the least interesting and 
instructive portion of his discourse was @ most enthusiastic 
and discriminating Eulogium on the Greek language. Mr. 
Lewis, you recollect, is Professor of Greek in the University 
of New-York, and I think I never knew a man more ardently 
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devoted to his favorite pursuit, or more thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of this ancient language and philosophy than 
he is. Under his direction, this department of your University 
cannot fail to command the most perfect confidence and the 
highest success. He has been but a short time before the | 
public as a literary man; but his introduction to the world | 
has been strikingly brilliant and prophetic of the highest ulti- 
mate distinction. Inall he has yet published, consisting only, 
so far as I know, of an Address before the Societies of Union 
College, entitled “ Faith the Life of Science,” and occasional 
articles in the Literary and Theological Review, he has shown 
himeelf a man of high powers, of the most finished classical 
education, and of sincere and ardent piety. 

The exercises of Tuesday closed with the exhibition of the 
Junior Class; of which, owing to accidental circumstances, I 
am unable to speak particularly. 

The performances of the Senior Class, en Commencement 
Day, were in no ordinary sense highly creditable to them- 
selves and to the institution from which they received their 
instruction. They were distinguished for thought, instead of 
what too often on like occasions fills its place, empty and un- 
meaning declamation. I might make the same remark in 
relation to them that was made by your correspondent last 
year—that the influence of the peculiar character of the | 
course of Mental and Moral Philesophy pursued at the Ver- 
mont University may be easily recognized in the Orations of 
the Graduating Class. You may recollect that the College | 
derives no little of its share in the public estimation, and sti!l 
more of its real usefulness, from the fact that its Chair of 
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Commencement, and after visiting the public rooms of the 
University in company with the President, and attending a 
levee in the evening at the house of one of the citizens of this 
place, he took his departure for Saratoga. His unostenta- 
tious demeanor pleased every class and even every party, 
though few could persuade themselves that, in the retiring 
and unassuming citizen that he appeared to be, Hesny Cray 
had really been among them. - . ro 
American Institute.—The Managers of this Institution 
have uniformly succeeded in obtaining men of commanding 
talent and of the highest respectability to deliver its anniver- 
sary addresses. It will be no less favored at the coming 
celebration. Hon. Sauvet L. Sovrnarp, U. S. Senator 
from New-Jersey, whose history will be identified with that 
of our country, has kindly consented to address the members 
of the Institute and the public on this occasion. Mr. S. has 
always been sound to the core on the all-important subject of 
protection to American Industry. Never was there a crisis 
in our country that demanded more attention to this subject 
than the present. The insidiousness of foreign policy has 
borne sorely on our commercial cities, and the country is be- 
ginning to realize its disastrous effects. Home industry and 
home production afford the only antidote for many of the evils 
we experience. Mr. S. is fully competent to open this sub- 
ject and to expose the folly of the measures which have con- 





tributed to our derangements, and to impress the public mind |) 
with the absolute necessity of lessening our dependence on the 


American Institute and Ploughing Exhibition —The Ploughing Ex- 
hibition under the auspices of the American Lastitute at Harlem in 
September takes place on the first Thureday—not Twesday, as was 
stated in the advertisement last week by mistake. I Remember, 
the first Thursday—the 5th—at 2 o'clock, at Harlem. 


James K. Moorehead, Eaq., of Pittsburg, has been ap- 
pointed Adjutant General of Pennsylvania. 

John Crusoe, Esq., of Lowndes Co., Miss., announces 
himself as a Whig candidate for Auditor of that State, the 
nominated candidate having since died. He declares him- 
self opposed to the Sub-Treasury scheme and in favor of a 
National Bank. 


Friday, 2:0'clock.—The Liverpool Steamer, anxiously ex 
pected for some days, has not yet arrived. We have a fu- 
rious storm of wind and rain raging threugh the day, which 
would probably drive her off the coast were she at hand. 


The March of Empire is West.—Iin a few more years 
the balance of political power will be transferred from the 
East to the West. This period is nearer at hand than is 
_ generally supposed. It cannot be procrastinated much be- 
_ yond the pext census. The population of the U, States 
| at the next census will not, it is estimated, fall short of 16,- 
, 000,000. We give the a of the ula- 
| tion of the Western and South-Western States in , in 

round numbers : 

0... 














Ohi set newer ceeens sees ol 500,000) Arkanans. «+++ +. .s e000 200,000 
Dndiana. «60 s0cceecse sees 900,000) Louisiana ..... +++ eee 
Hlinois ... ++. 700,000! Kentucky. ..+..+ +++. + .550,000 
Michigen + 30,000) Tennessee «2.00 .0++00+ 960,000 
Wisconsin - 150,000) Alabama .........++0 500,000 
Missouri ..... ++++ 400,000 

ded || Mississippi. ecccccecces SRSUS Total. coccccccces 7,350,000 








policy of other nations by salutary encouragement ex 
to our own industry. We hope he will do it plainly and 





Mental and Moral Philosophy is filled by James Marsu, a 
man who, in real worth and as a profound thinker and philo- | 





fearlessly. Although the people at large feel the visitations 
of evil, they are far from fully understanding the causes. 


sophical divine and teacher, has no superior, in this country | They must fully understand the disease before they will ap- 
at least. In his instructions (which are wholly given by lec- | ply the remedy. This Institute has done much to mitigate 
tures,) he rejects the sensual doctrines of Locke and the | »),. evil; but the Ee sions and the tompte- 
Scottish Metaphysicians, and adopts in their stead the psy- | tions presented by our long list of duty-free articles, have 
chological tenets of the old divines, and, with some differ- | bean alawet irresistible. Fence to have boon pouredia 


ences, of some of the German philosophers. The text books | 
in use are mostly his own manuscript translations from the 
philosophical writings of Kant, Fries, Schelling on Fine Arts, 
Tholuck and some other German writers, and Coleridge's 
Works. The effect of these studies upon the minds of his 
pupils is easily discernible in their graduating performances ; 


| Upon us, and excessive importations have been made until we 
| are brought to the brink of ruin. Let us retrace our steps 
with all possible expedition. The friends of home industry 
from all parts of the Union should meet at the Twelfth An- 
nual Fair, and measures should be devised and a general con- 


cert of action adopted that will arrest the ruinous career od 
over-importation. W: ncourage mean in- || 
truth in the observation of an eminent Vermont judge, that ane neve Sr thew i inde ont by en grid 
“ Dr. Marsh put Bile capenesh upon every student who knew las doubt Mr. 3. will give us an exposition worthy of his 
enough to receive =. a —_ _. | commanding talents and eloquence, and one which, if listened || 
I observed upon his table an edition of Coleridge's “ Aids || to and practiced upon, will soon give a new and cheerful as- 
to Reflection,” recently published in England, containing a | pect to our country. } 
reprintof Marsh’s Preliminary Essay, accompanied bya short) Great attention will be bestowed upon silk at the Twelfth 
een age ny sa oe ota amd a | Annual Fair. A Silk Convention is notified in the Fair Cir- | 
Coleridge. I saw at his room, tor ret time, | cular, and it is expected there will be an address on the same || 
fest pare of a Life of Coleridge by Dr. Gillman, just published subject. We know it would be gratifying to the public. If | 
in Leadoo. By the wey, why will not some of your great | desired by those interested, there will be a public sale of 
—— “a pag a, edition of Coleridge’s Prose | muiberry-trees. This we think would be well. [t would | 
orks—edi r. Marsh? | 


and, setting aside the ill-nature of the remark, there is much 











The estimated aggregate is within 640,000 of the one- 
half estimated population of the U.S in 184 We shall 
| not be surprised if our estimates fall short of the actual re- 
| sults a half million or more, sach is the astonishing increase 
of population in the West. (Cincinnati Republican. 


Portsmouth Stockings.—The factory in this town, which 
is the most extensive in New-England is now in full 
| operation. Last week 3000 pairs of woolen hose were 
;completed. Constant employment is given to about 220 
bands, in and out of the vo The spinning-room is 
now in operation, and most of the yarn used is there span. 
Aboat a hundred pounds of wool are now spun and mana- 
factured daily. work from this factory, which is just 
| beginning to come into market, is of a superior qualit ° 
and as soon as known, will be generally sought for. We 











| have seen some 5 epee of ladies fine hose, which would 


be highly prized by any lady who wishes to have her stan- 
dards of patronism on a good footing. 
[Portsmouth (N. H) Journal. 

Trenton and Belvidere Rail Road.—This projected road, 
the completion of which is of great importance to the 
prosperity of Trenton, will cost, as we learn from the Re- 

ort of Charles Sitgreaves, esq. the Secretary, $1,030,202, 
rom Trenton to Belvidere along the Delaware, a distance 
of about 62 miles, inclading Damages, Depots, Cars, and 
all other necessary appliances. At Trenton the road will 
connect with the Trenton Railroad to Philadelphia, and 
the Delaware and Raritan Company's Railroad via New 
Brunswick to New York. The Easton Sentinel observes 
in reference to this great work, that, “if it had been in use 
last winter, it would have saved our Miller's one year's in- 
terest on the cost. It oaght, it must, go ahead.” 





| scatter these valuable trees, and the interchange of ideas || 

Among the gentlemen present at the exercises of Com- || among so many would naturally lead to better knowledge of 

the qualities of their varieties, and their adaptation to par- 
iicular climates. 

The Cattle Exhibition and Sale will interest our farmers 


and call their attention to the improvement of breeds, &c. 


KF We are requested to give public notice that-a Plough- 
ing Exhibition will be given at Harlem on Thursday the 5th 
day of September next. The object will be to compare and 
thoroughly test the different ploughs brought on to the ground. 
The Institute intend to provide a dynamometer in order to 
ascertain the difference of tractive power required to operate 
in ploughing with different ploughs in the same soil. The 
Institute are in our opinion rendering a great service to agri- 
culture by their attention to this first of all instriments as a 
mean for obtaining human sustenance and promoting civili- 
zation. The ploughing will commence at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

Premiums wil! be awarded in conformity to the decision of 


mencement I observed Hon. Henry Cisy and Hon. Samuel | 
Prentiss of the U. S. Senate—Hon. William Slade and Hon. 

John Smith of the House of Representatives, and Hon. Heman 

Allen, the immediate predecessor of the latter gentleman; 

also Gov. Jenison and Hon. C. P. Van Ness, our Ex-Governor 

and Ex-Minister to Spain. At the close of the exercises the | 
honorary degree of L. L. D. was conferred upon Hon. Hesry | 
Cray, that of D. D. upon Rev. Canttos Cuase of Bellow’s | 
Falls, Vt., and that of A.M. upon Messrs. Johnson, Allen, | 
Harkins and Brown, whose places of residence I do not re-, 
collect. 

The presence of the great Orator and Statesmen first named 
awoke the love and stirred the enthusiasm of every one of the 
thousands who crowded te catch a look at the man who, for | 
#0 long a time, has acted so prominent a part among the most 
illustrious of his country’s sons and in the warmest conflicts 
of ber councils. He made no speeches and exacted no hom- 


| 





age. He was received at his landing with @ voluntary and | 
spontaneous burst of exulting welcome, and in the few words | 
of acknowledgement which he addressed to the throng around 
him, they caught a faint spark of the cloquence which for so 
many years has charmed the Senate and astonished the na- 
tion. He expressed much gratification gt the exercises of 


competent and disinterested judges. 


Saratoga Springs Institute —The next term of this eligibly located 
Academy will commence on the first Wednesday in September.— 
Terms, for boarding scholars, 1 0 per annum. E. K. Bangs, A. M., 
Principal, Among the gentlemon referred to are Chancellor Wal- 
> <<, Gov, Seward, Albany ; and Bev. Dr. Bangs of this 


(State Gazette. 
Specie.—We are told three hundred thousand dollars in 
pecie are expected here from Mexico, in a day or two; and 
| aboot one million and a half of dollars will have been shipped 
| from Mexico, during the month of July, for England. ft is 
thought that if Mexico can remain quiet, the amount of her 
exports of specie this year will be about ten millions of dol- 
lars. {N. O. Courier, August 3. 
A Good Ezample.—The Nashville Banner says: “Our 
election was conducted yesterday with little or no disturb- 
ance, thanks to the leading men of both parties, who sat on 
foot the salutary proposition, which wes promptly complied 
with, of having no liquor-shops or other establishments in 
that line opened during the day.’’ The vote of Nashville 
stood: For Governor—Cannon 710, Polk 615; For Congress 
—Bell 715, Burton 602. 


Bunker Hill Monument.—The editor of the Boston Cou- 
rier, who is one of the officers af the nt jation, 
throws cold water on the hopes that the monument will be 
speedily completed. He says the directors have no know- 
lodge of the subscriptions or promises, which it has been 
stated, have been made. 
| Mormoniem.—We learn from the Trenton Gazette that 
| this delasion has exhibited iteelf in this State, in the’ neigh- 
borhood of New Egypt and other places in Monmouth co. 
A number of the disciples appeared there some six months 
ago, and have in making converts of several 
persons of some standing and influence; and, strange as 
the story seeu's, tbeir numbers are increasing. 

-“ a 
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Importast From Fronipa—The War Renewed.—The 
St. Augustine News of the 3d contains an account of the 
surprise of Col. Harney's command at his post at Coleo- 
sahatchie on the morning of the 23d ult. Of 28 men, 13 
were killed, and also 2 settlers. This is the most treacher- 
ous act committed by the Indians since the war. Col. H. 
confiding in their good faith, and supposing himself a fa- 
vorite with them, ventured to go to a post nearly 200 miles 
from any other, with only a guard of 28 men—the inhuman 
attempt to massacre this little party by Indians who were 
daily coming in and going out in a friendly manner, is de- 
finitive of their hostile determination. 

Assistant Adjutant Generals the South, 
‘ vee oe es July 29, 1839. 

Sir—It becomes my painful duty to inform you of the as- 
sassination of the greater part oft Lieut. Col. Harney’s de- 
tachment by the Indians, on the morning of the inst. 
on the Coleosahatchie river, where they had gone in ac- 
cordance with the Treaty at Fort King, to establish a trad- 
ing house. The party consisted of shout 28 men, armed 
with Colt’s Rifle. They were encamped on the river, but 
unprotected by defences of any kind, and it is said without 
sentinels. They made the attack in large force before the 
dawn of day, and before reveille, and it is sup that 
13 of the men were killed, among whom was Major Dal- 
Jam and Mr. Morgan, settlers. — remainder, with Col. 
Harney, escaped ; several of them severely wounded. It 
wage compige surprise. 

Comfanding General therefore directs that you in- 
stantly take measures to place the defences at Fost Mellon 
in the most complete state of repair, and be ready at all 
times to repel an attack, should one be made. No portion 
of your command will, in fature, be suffered to leave the 

rrison except under a strong escort. ‘The detachment at 

ort Mai will be immediately withdrawn. 

Should Fort Mellon prove unhealthy, and the Surgeon 
recommend its abandonment. you are authorised to transfer 
the garrison and reinlorce some of the neighboring poate. 


I am, Sir, GEO. H. GRIFFON, Asst. Adjt. General. 
Lieut. W. EB. Haxson, Commander of Fert Mellon. 


Large Claim.—On Saturday last, a deed was shown as, 
dated several years before the treaty of William Penn with 
the Indians. The deed secures many thousand acres of 
land in New Jersey to the holder of it and his heirs. A 
few days ago one of the heirs ascertained that this deed 
was in the epee of an individual who, at the confla- 

ration of the recorder’s office about 50 years ago, proba- 
ly saved and retained it. The heir immediately called 
upon him, demanded and obtained it. Suits, we under- 
stand, will shortly be instituted for this land by the claim- 
ant, who is a shoemaker by profession. Several couaties 
in the State of New Jersey are included in this claim. 
(Phil. Ledger. 


Religious Societies.—The following i+ a statement of the 
otal receipts for the past year of some of the leading socie- 
ties for the extension of Christianity, whose aunjversaries 
were held within the last few weeks. For promoting 
Christian Knowl , £90,363; for propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, £71,308; Church Missionary, 
£72,031; British and foreign Bible Society, £105,255 ; 
Wesleyan Missionary, £54,818; London Missionary, 
£65,490; Baptist Missionary, £22,416; Hibernian Society, 
£11,702; Church Pastoral Aid, £10,423. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS IN ARREARS. 

We aro under the painful necessity of discontinuing, during the en- 
suing month, on account of their inveterate non-payment, about Pwo 
Thousand papers now and hitherto sent to subscribers. Their names, 
as fast as the proper examination ean be made, will be stricken from 
our Mail-beoks, and their accounts then or previeusly transmitted.— 
If not promptly settled, we shal] take the best means in our power to 
collect them; failing in that, we may take such moasures as will pre- 
vent other publishers from suffering at the same hands. What we 
cannot collect we must lose; but we are determined to lose no more 
to the same delinquents. We might afford to give them the fruit of 
our own labors, such as they are; but we cannot give them the paper 
and the industry of others, for which we are obliged to pay money.— 
We mean, therefore, between this time and the 20th of September, to 
strike from our books nearly every subscriber who shall appear in 
debted to us for a longer term than one year. We need not add that 
we shall be happy to restore any or every name as soon as payment 
is made, and that any error into which we may have fallen through 
the remi or dishonesty of Agents, &c., will be promptly aod 
giadly corrected. 

7 Agents for The New-Yorker are hereby earnestly requested to 
write us before the 10th of September, giving « list of all payments 
not already credited, and also of all subscribers wishing to discontinue 
at the close of the current Quarto Volume. If there are any persohs 
now receiving The New-Yorker who are not likely to pay for it, let us 
know it. Again we entreat all our Agents to be as prompt and pre- 
cise as possible in furnishing this information. 

*,* Mr. W. B. Estes will greatly oblige us by immediately address- 
ing a letter to this office. 

Mr. O. Scort is traveling as Agent for The Now-Yorker in the 
South-Western States. 

*e e 








7 We will send The New-Yorker for one year to any person who 
will inform us where lives Mr. Adolphus Clapp, (formerly of Aurora, 


Erie Co. N. Y.) what are his present circumstances. 
*," Mr. H. zy is pow our enly authorized Traveling Agent 
in this State. 


Mr. H. G. Daccens is alone authorized to collect for us in this City. 

*,* Subscribers often make the absence or negligence of an author- 
ized Agent their apology for not remitting. This is wrong. In all 
cases where no other mode is more convenient, let them enclose the 
money direct to this office. The certificate of the Postmaster that it 
was sent will constitute a valid receipt. Where it is not convenient 
to send the exact sum, let them send such sum as is convenient, and 
we will credit them accordingly. 

Mr. Damier Parxnunst of OneidaCo. is no longer an Agent for The 
New-Yorker. 

Mr.C. W. James of Cincinnati bas ceased to act for The New- 
Yorker as General Agent in Ohio. 

Mr. W. B. Sturtevant has relinquished the Agency for The New- 
Yorker in this State. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


The Publishers of The New-Yorker respectfully the com - 
mencement of a New Volume of their journal on the 2let of Septem- 
ber next, being the Eighth of the double Quarto Edition, and com- 
pleting the Siath year of its publication in the Folio or common news- 
paper form. 

The New-Yorker is now so widely known as to render superfluous 
any detailed delineation of its character and objects. Suffice it here 
that the work is intended to sustain the reputation of a Weekly Lit- 
erary Journal got inferior iv ability and standing to any on either side 
of the Atlantic. About two-thirds of its columns are devoted to the 
best Original and Sclected Literature, comprising Reviews, Essays | 











(Scientific and Literary), Tales, Poems, choice Extracts from New | Gaines, 


Works, Biographical and Historical Sketches, &e. &c. In this de- 
partment, Critical Notices of nearly all new publications of interest | 
will be given. The remaining columns will be devoted to a condensed 
abstract of the Political and General Intelligence of the day, Domestic 
and Foreign. Under this head, the returns of all important Elections 
throughout the United States will be carefully compiled and compared | 


with those uf former Elections, so as so givé a clear exhibit of the re- || H 


lative strength of each political party in the several States. All po- 
litical movements of interest will likewise be bricfly and impartially 
chronicled. In Gane, it will be the general aim of this paper to be first 
useful and instructive, then agreeable and entertaining. The steady 
support through the last three years of an average of more than &,000 
subscribers warrants tire belief that the conduct of the work has not | 


disappointed the hopes of its friends, while it has secured the decided |) Med 





approval of an intelligent public. Such as it has been it will continue 
to be, with the ption of the additional aid already secured in its 
Editorial department, to which it is hoped that still further strength 
will be added by arrangements now in progress. If unwearied excr- 
tion and a fixed resolve to spare no labor or expense which may tend 








gents for Spe New- ¥ orker. 


New-York. 
Aenean W. C. Spaulding 
aio, ’ B. R- Peck. y 
Antwerp, C. B. Hoard. P.M. 

H. McCurdy, P. M. 
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Isaiah Buffington. 
Batavia, J. A. Clarke. 
Big Flatts, LL — 
Brockport, Josiah Harrison. 
Cazenovia, J. Killom. 
Clermont, W. H. Wilson. 
Clyde, J. & F. Bellamy. 
Cairo, Elder T. Stokes. 
Chitte A. Bellam 
Cort yg Wicks. 
Clayton, B. Johnson. 
Cortlandville, S — P. M. 
Copenhagen, H. Davenport. 
Cc B. Hickox, P. M. 
Canterbury, 8. Townsend 
i - Levally. 
Dix, Cornell & Holmes. 
E. Bloomfield, A. Monson. 
Enfield, 8. Marsh. 
Eaten, 8. Thayer, P. M. 
Elmira, H.8. Brooks. 
Florence, D. G. Dorrance. 
Fonda, J. M. Tubbs. 
Fowlersvitle, William Frazer. 
Fulton, J. J. Wolcott. 
Fort Plain, P. G. Webster. 
ad —— Pettit, P.M. 
va, ert« Wynkoop. 
i D. Gilbert. 
T. D. P. Havens. 
Goshen, H. W. Elliot. 
Granville, T.8. Hitt. 


Greenwich, 8. Kittle, P. M. 


| Geneseo, Wa. J. Hamilton. 
Hillsdale, 8. G. Smith. 
Homer, L. Riggs. 
| Hoosick Falls, Lyman Wilder. 
orseheads, 8. Conkling, P. M. 
Ithaca, A. B. Clark. 
Jamestown, EE. F. Warren. 
King’s Ferry, D. Adams. 
Little Falls, E. M. Griffing 
Lysander, C.C. Hubbard. 
Manhasset, Henry Mott. 
Mayville, H. F. Rumsey. 
Middle Isiand, B. T. Hutchinson. 
ina, 4. Ingersoll. 
Mechanicsville,L. H. Lawrence. 
Mottville, M. J. Frisbie. 
MonticeYo, W.E. Cady. 
Manlius, 4. J, Hopkin 


Morristown, J. P. Morgan. 
Mid. Granville,J. M. Bishop. 
Newburg, John Caughey. 





to elevate the character of their work can avail any thing, the under- 
signed are justified in cherishing a covfidence that their journal will 
at any rete maintain the standing it has already attained ia the public 
est imation. H. GREELEY & CO. | 
Conpitions.—The Quarto Edition of The New-Yorker is issued || 
every Saturday evening ou a large imperial sheet (25 by 40 inches) of || 
superior paper, each number containing sixteen large pages of three | 
columns each. This edition forms two ample volumes of 432 pages l 
each per annum, making 864 pages in a year, excluding Advertise | 
ments and including 52 pages of New and Popular Music, of which 
one is given in each number. This edition is afforded to subscribers 
at Four Dollars per annum, or Three aud a Half when paid absolute- 
ly in advance. Three Copies will be seut for Ten Dollars remitted 
free of Postage, or Ten Copies for Thirty Dollars. | 
The New-Yorker, Folio Edition, is printed on a large imperial || 
sheet (25 by 37 inches) of fine white paper, and afforded to subscribers 


! 


at Three Dollars per annum, or Two and a Malf if paid ia advance.— |} Rochester, 
Five Copies will be sent for Ten Dollars reaching us free of charge, || & 


and any larger number in proportion. Subscriptions to either Edi-! 
tion are respectfully solicited. Address H. Greeley & Co. 1 Ann-st | 
New-York. 3 h 

*,* Editors with whom we exchange will oblige™s by noticing our | 
New Volume, where they cannot consistently copy our Prospectus. — || 
All newspapers which publish our Prospectus will be entitled to our i 
forthcoming volume, without sending their own sheet in exchange || 
only when they have political or local intelligence of interest. i 


} 
| 








—— | 

cried, i 

August 13, by Rev. Orville Dewey, Rev. Henry W. Bellows, Pastor || 
of the First Congregational Church, in Chambers-st. to Eliza Nevins, 
daughter of Elihu Townsend. 

Truxton, Cortland Co., Aug. 6,by Rev. Mr. Clark, Charles J. Lynde 
"elon august 10, by Rev. Benjamin 1. Mana, H. E. Sill of 

, August 10, ev. Benjamin Hi. Manan, H. i 

New-York to Caroline M. Gautier of the former place. 

Albeny, August 13, William C. Miller, merchant, to Lydia Magde- 
lene, daughter of Hamlet H. Hickcox. 





August 13, Joho Brady, 47. 

Also, Ann Maria Stymets, 19. 

August 14, of consumption, Mary C. Wood, 21. 
Also, Henry A. Little, 31. 

Also, Earle, 73. 

R.I., August 12, Henry Channing, son of Heary Ander- 











thie city, 7. 
"Near White Ploine, N.Y., August 10, Mrs, Susan Ann, wife of Moses 
W. Jarvis, of Newbern, N.C., 28. 


|| New Rochelle, Samuel Bownes. 


New Windsor, M. N. M’Laughlin. 
Newark Valley, W. B. Burbank. 
North Salem, J. 8. Wilson. 
North Murray, G. W. Burbank. 


New Hartford, J. Allen. 
Oswego, O. H. P. Hovey. 
Oriskany, Andrew Scott, jr. 
Ovid, T. M. Bishop. 


er rete ey Loucks. 
Poughkeepsie, Nagells. 


Poolville, E. Colson, jr. P.M.) 
Pembroke, T.S. Dodge. 
Perry, W. Hoag. 
Preble, P. H. Burdick. 
Palmyra, M. W. Wilcox. 
|| Pamela 4 cor’s. A. M. Harger. 

Penn-Yan, Thos. H. Locke. 
Rushville, C. Loomis. 
Redfield, R. Drake. 

Nichols & Wilson. 


ome, R. B. Johnson, 
South Le Roy, M. Parsons. 
Schenectady, J. D. Norris, 
Union College, Cyrus Swith. 
Stockton, C. Smith. 


South Cortland, W. B. _— 
|| Seneca Falls, J. H. Corl. 





Speine® August 12, Frances, wife of Rev. E. Johns, of 


Bridport, - ‘D. Miner 
TT 
East Poultney See M. 
‘Montpelier, ” George P. Walton. 
en ore 


| ri 


| Boston, W. H.8. Jordan. 
(pexbary, Seth Sprague, P.M 
‘Framing 8. Warren. 
Hardwick, Dr. Joseph Stone. 
Hadley, 8. D. Ward. 
|Haverhill, Rev. M. C. Smith. 
|North Adams, Wm. E. Brayton. 
Palmer, Gamalie! Collins. 
Taunton, C.R. Vickery,P.M 
Uxbridge, P. aM. Dudley. 
orcester, . Harrington. 
clicut. 
pape, BeRies 
° y- 
|Derby, D. W. Plumb. 
, L. Hoyt. 
Danbury, Rev.8.C. Bulkley. 


| 
|Hartford, Erasmus D. Park, 


Erte, A. W. Brewster. 
a x La 

auch Chunk, J. W. C 
Pittsburgh, J. R. Wellin 
Philadelphia, Joha Lees. 





'Reading, 8. Ritter. 
Springville, 8. H. Taylor. 
arren, Robert Miles. 
w As 
ilmington, . H. Neff. 
Vienna, H. Keeler, P. M. 
Virginia. 
Lynchburg, D. Murrel. 
. G, Saunders. 


Parkersburg, J. M. Steed. 


Wellsburg, TT. McCarty, P.M. 

Winchester, iel Frost. 

Wheeling, R. J. Garwood 
North Carolina. 


Fayetteville, C. W. Everest. 
Hillsborough, Wm. Cain. 


Raleigh, Turner & Hughes 
Wilmington, J. W. Burnwell. 
South Carolina. 


Charleston, William D. King. 
Edgefield C. H.,C. A. Meigs. 


corgia. 
| Athens, Wa. L Mitchell. 
Augusta, Isaac 8. Beers. 
Bainbridge, E. Harrison. 
Macon, Tyner. 


R. 
Milledgeville, 8. D. Betton. 
Wrightsboro’ J. Barnes, P.M. 


Alabama. 
Selma, J. Carnett. 
Ohio. 
Cleveland, J. E. James. 
Columbus, J. B. Crist. 
Canton, J. Saxton. 
Cincinnati, Cornelius Tobey, 


Fairfield, L Strohm. 
New Lisbon, W. D. Ewing. 


Norwalk, J. Buckingham, 
New Philad’a, C.A.Canfield, P.M, 
Painesville, G.E. H. Day. 
Perrysburgh, W. P. Reznor. 
Toledo, C. McKnight. 
Venice, O. McKnight. 
Wooster, W. H. Smith. 
Warren, R. McFarlane. 


Waynesville, J. M. Madden. 


Kentucky. 
Louisville, J. L. H. Smith, 
Maysville, Edward Cox. 


Louisiana. 
New-Orleans, John F.Curns. 
Missouri. 














Sandy Creek, L. Mallory, P.M. || Fulton, William Haston. 
Sandy Hi, = J N. Wright, | Liberty, P. H. Burnet. 
Saratog.Spr’gs,W. A. Fonday. St. Louis, Meech & Dennies 
Syracuse, George J. Gardoer. b 
Trumansburg, L. D. Branch. Peoria, Ralph Hamlia. 
Troy, Francis Adancourt. ana. } 
Tivoli, J. Outwater. ||Fort Wayne, Charles Paige, jr. 
Union Ellery, O. Benedict, P. M. || La Porte, Joshua Atwater. 
Utica, E. T. Marsh. La Fayette, 8. Homer. 
Vernon, O. L. Knox. Richmond, J. W. Borden. 
Victor, A. Simons. se 
Yatervil M. Babcock, P. M. | | Natchez, Wilham A. Fox. 
Waterion.” L.P. Knight. Coctaw Agency Henry Gibson, psa 
Westfield, 0. Nichols, P.M. | M pv 
WeathersfeldSp.T. H. Perkins. | Adrian, i rt 
Washington, J. De | | Detroit, organ Bates, 
Willink, O, Allen. || Branch, C. P. West. 
Wes Gleason. Ypsilanti, R. E. Morse, P.M 
West Mendon, W. Powell. Aun Arbor, CC. Thayer, P. M. 
Whitestown, 1. C. Beker, P. M. || M. Brown. 
¥ L. P. Rose. Jac , D. Coleman, P.M 
York, Wm. Frazer, P.O. |Cold Water, P. Martin, P. M. 
New-Jerecy. Jonesville, J. Olds, P. M. 
Stephen Vail. a em ee 
Parsippany, 3-% Mitchell. onroe, orman Has 
Van Vieck, ||Port Huron, Theo. Dubois, 
i orate, 
mith & Fenne, ||Toronto R. Meighim. 
Gerdiser, V uae . | Dundas, 8. Laing. 









THE NEW-YORKER. 


THE THREE AGES OF LOVE. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER.) 
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THIRD VERSE. Piu Lento. 





gen - tle veice shall me; Still her faithful arm sus-tain, And cur leve shall ¢ - ven brave 








ee small and shrill must tetter And my 
and And his heavy, heavy car, veice se ry wr oor lows 








kmeow there’s be-yond, And we shall meet a-gain— For I knew . be-yond, And we shall meet a- gain. 





























Wasnineron Invixe.—H : is countenance 


ally from ae to intelligence ; "tho Sonboums 









DISTINGUISHED AMERICAXs. 


pane x. WeneTER. —He is short, and r thick; 0 fine Hewryr Crar. —Tall, gaunt, and meg os ep it w 


a face that lights u well ; mouth and ron 
burn, when he pd. Anny §. — my oer His 
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ual flexibility, and i eqn eee» ba 
ex igen ° 
een te tae sll asamp dap are, and ih and he gare espe dee demand ht 
Gronoe MeDurviz.—Formerly a bold-looking man, care- Ped ac saplocs with the dolighehel ‘bamear chai ioe in 
Joux C. Seenstitie thin, and a4 oy in fal of his personal but recently, state affairs feta ie 
Saas Tags ice is pleasant, his face t am to tase his . : He now wears his 
ws platen os Feaer Iam eyes, sometimes long ; al eid 0 eaglestod, ent Sie quel mene c __ HM. GREELEY & CO. Pobilishers, 
fee 
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